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‘Misery and Crime are the Children of Bad Sanitary Conditions.’ 


‘MASSACRES IN THE SOUDAN 
OR AT HOME.’ 


We look with horror on the late massacre at SINKAT, ret 
we allow massacres from bad Sanitary Laws worse than 


WATERLOO 


to occur once a month in our midst (which can be pre- 
vented) almost without a protest. 


OR THE MOST PRACTICAL 


MODE of preventing disease, read a large illustrated 
sheet given with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


THE FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s 
own products) keeps the blood pure and free from 
Fevers, Feverishness, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood 
Poisons, Liver Complaints, &c, 


THOUSANDS OF MILES IN 
IN DIA.—‘ For many years I have found ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT of the utmost value in the hot and dry 
=| seasons, also in the monsoons. I have travelled some 
f thousands of miles in India during the last thirteen years, 

f and in all the various changes of climate I have found 

fH ENO’S FRUIT SALT the most refreshing beverage I 

could get, especially after long, heavy marches, and other 

- fatiguing duties, to which the British soldier of late has 

BAS TETAS : =: been exposed to. I have always been able to keep a 

= = ° supply of the FRUIT SALT on hand, and could — 

c it in most stations. My dear wife, during her travail, 

WHICH MAY BE PREVENTED, found it to be the most useful thing that could be obtained. 

Many others here have found ENO’S FS UIT SALT better than any beverage yet in the Indian market. I am 








yours &c., A WARDER, Central Military Prison, Poonah, Bombay, January 30, 1884.—To Mr. J. C, Eno.’ 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE.—Charles Marvin, in his account 
of a journey to the Petroleum Region of the Caspian, says, ‘It was anticipating history a bit; but there is 
very little doubt that before long it will be possible to do the journey from London to the Caspian—a distance 
of over 2,500 miles—in a week... .. Any medicines the traveller may require can easily be obtained at the 
chemists’ shops in Ruszian towns. .... above all, a few bottles of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, perhaps the best 
medicine in the world for the Caspian region, where the heat and dust occasionally provoke symptoms needing a 
gentle and invigorating treatment.’—From NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


ICK HEADACHE.—‘I write to tell you of the wonderful good ““ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT,” has done me. For years past I have been a constant suffererfrom severe HEADACHE, and all the 
medicine I tried did me no good—nothing I could get seemed of any use. At last I was induced to try your 
“FRUIT SALT.” I confess I was very unwilling to do so at first, but after I had taken it a few times I felt 
so much better, that I continued to take it. I am happy to say that I very rarely have a headache now, and 
when I do feel it coming on, ‘“‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT” soon gives me relief. I cannot sufficiently express my 
gratitude to you for your wonderful Fruit Salt. I always recommend it, as I think it cannot be too well-known. 
To avoid any annoyance from publicity I only give my initials—I am, yours faithfully, K. W. M.—To Mr. 
J.C. ENO, February 25, 1884.’ 


SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY 

INFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON 
THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, 
alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on 
the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health- 
—, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
rom disease. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and| 


commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, 
in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.’ ADAMS, 


Caution.—E£ramine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
Without it you have been imposed upon by a worthless imitation. 


SOLD BY ALI CHEMISTS. 


Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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ALL (ONS RESPECTING AD AND BILLS SHOULD i: —— TO Mesers, LonaMANS & Co, 
39 "PATERNOSTER Row, Loxpor, 


000¢( omplexion*s* 
wet NicesH ands. 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion, and a soft 
skin. Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but coldly 
impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive ; and yet there is no 
advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of 

the chief means ; but the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap 
to guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume 
too frequently outweigh the more important consideration, viz.: the composition of the Soap itself, 
and thus many a good complexion is marred which would be enhanced by proper care. 




















A most eminent authority on the Skin, 


Professor Erasmus Wilson, F.r.s., 
Writes in the Yournal of Cutaneous Medcine :— 


HE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the 
‘skin in health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and 
“ prevent its falling into wrinkles . . . . PEARS is a name 
‘“engraven on the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant’; and 
“ Pears’ Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
“most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 





O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, winter or summer, 
Pears’ Transparent Soap is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Cheyping are prevented, and a clear 
appearance and soft velvety condition maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive 

complexion ensured. \ts agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing 
properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Testimonial from Madame Adelina Patti. 
a | HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 


DAZ 

















TABLETS AND BALLS: Pears’ 


Is. each. Larger Sizes, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d 
: _ sus _ 1 Transparert 
(The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) ‘seo 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. Oa p- “3 


CARY’ SOAP is sold everywhere, but INSIST on 
having PEARS ' as vilely-injurious imita- 











tions are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would 
be thought “ respectable,” some of whom attract the public into their 
shops or stores by marking - PEARS’ SOAP at /ess ‘than cost price, 
and then recommend some rubbish on which they get a large profit, 
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CONTENTS. 
Memoirs of Lord Lyndhurst. VI. Heth and Moab. 
. Stephen’s History of the Criminal Law. | VII. The Unity of Nature by the Duke of Argyll. 
+ The Chronicle of James I. of Aragon. | VIII. Sayce’s Herodotus, 
+ Green’s Conqnest of England. i IX, The Coming Reform. Egypt. 
The Scottish Universities. | 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 1984. 
THE STORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


DURING ITS FIRST THREE HUNDRED YEARS. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. D.C.L. 
&c, With 21 Portraits and 7 Illustrations engraved on Wood, 2 vols. Svo. 36s, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE FIRST TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR. By SAmvurr Rawson GARDINER, 
LL.D. Cabinet Edition. 10 vols. price 6s. each. 


NEW BOOK ON THE RIVER PLATE. 
ACROSS THE PAMPAS AND THE ANDES. Being an 


account of an Exploring and Surveying Expedition across the Continent of South America; with an Appen- 
dix containing Articles upon the Peaks and Passes of the Andes; the Argentine Republic, its geographical 
position and extent; Indian Frontiers and Invasions; Colonies and Railways. By RoBERT CRAWForRD, 
M.A. Professor of Civil Engineering in the University of Dublin. With a Map, and 7 Illustrations engraved 
by Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BEACONSFIELD BIRTHDAY-BOOK : Selected from 


the Writings and Speeches of The Right Hon, the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Views of-Hughenden Manor and its surroundings, 18mo, price 2s, 6d. cloth ; 4s, 6d. bound, 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Atexanper Baty, LL.D. Crown 8vyo. 
* price 4s, 6d, 
ConTENTS.—Common Errors on the Mind—Fallacies of Suppressed Correlatives—Competitive Examinations 
—The Classical Controversy—Study of Philosophy—The University Ideal—Learning from Books—Clerical Sub- 
eription—Procedure of Deliberative Bo-lies, 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, with Special Reference 


tothe Theory of Education. By James Sutiy, M.A. Examiner for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the 
University of Cambridge; Author of ‘Sensation and Intuition’ &c. 8yo. price 12s, 6d. 


‘THE SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 


Line Fishing in the British and other Seas,and Remarks on Nets, Bgats, and Boating. By J.C. WiLcocks. 
Profasely Illustrated with Woodcuts of Leads, Baited Hooks, Knots, Nets, Boats, &c. New and cheaper 
Eilition (the Fourth), much Enlarged and almost entirely Rewritten. Crown 8vo. 63 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING: its Principles and Practice. By 


A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON, With 54 Illustrations Crown 8yo. 5s. 


PRAIRIE PICTURES, LILITH, and other Poems. By Joun 


CAMERON GRANT, Author of ‘Songs from the Sunny Sonth’ &c, Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


‘FROM GRAVE TO GAY: ? Poems. By H. Cuotmonpeney-Pennett, 


Author of ‘Puck on Pegasus’ &c. “Small fep. elegantly printed on hand-made paper with a Portrait 
etched by C. W. Sherborne. [Jn the press, 
*, This volume is a selection from the various published works of the Author, 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. By Mrs. Anprew Lana. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, [Jn the press. 
RANCHE NOTES IN KANSAS, COLORADO, THE 


INDIAN TERRITORY, AND NORTHERN TEXAS, By Reernatp ALDRIDGE. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By Dr. HERMANN KoLsg, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated and Riited 
from the Second German Edition by T. S. Humprpar, Ph.D. B.Sc. (Lond.) With a coloured Taole of 
Spectra and numerous Wood Engravings. [In the press. 


CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of Early Usage and Belief. 
By ANDREW LANG, M.A, late Fellow of Merton College. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, [Jn the press. 
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London : LON GMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S NEW Us. 





WORKS IN PREPARATION, READY EARLY IN MAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
HENRY IRVING’S IMPRESSION OF AMERICA, 


narrated in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


By Josern Harron. 


New Work by R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 
THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS 


UPMORE, Bart., M.P., formerly known as ‘ Tommy Upmore,’ 


2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PETRZA AND 
THE WADY-EL-ARABAH, with a view to ascertain the Practicability of the Jorpan 


VALLEY CANAL, 


Slippers.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


By Colonel H. E. Cotvirtr, Author of ‘A Ride in Petticoats and 


SIDNEY SMITH, HIS LIFE AND TIMES, based on Family 


Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends, 


8yo. numerous Illustrations. 


By Sroarr J, Rem, 1 vol. demy 


NWwEW WOVELS. 


THREE SISTERS. By ‘Avoy.’ 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


By R. J. Lanastarr-Havivanp. 


ENSLAVED. 
STAGE- STRUCK; 


Roosevetr. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s, 


THE VIOLINIST OF THE QUARTIER LATIN. 


Curzon. 3 vols. crown Syo, 31s. 6d. 


or, She would be an Opera Singer. 


(Jn a few days. 
3 vols. cr. 8vo. cl. 31s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 
By Briancae 
[Jn a few days, 
By G. 


[Now ready. 


New Editions, being Additions to LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By Tuomas Harpy. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


post 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


Small post 8vo. 6s. 


(Ready. 
Small 
(Ready. 


By Tomas Harpy. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


NEWPORT. 


By Grorce Parsons Laturop. 


Small post 8vo. [ Ready. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 


each (except where otherwise stated). 


By R. D. BLACKMORE: Lorna Doone, (Illustrated 
Edition, 31s. 6d, and 35s,)—Alice Lorraine. — 
Cradock Nowell.—Clara Vaughan.—Cripps the 
Carrier.—Erema; or, My Father’s Sin.—Mary 
Anerley.—Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale. 

By WILLIAM BLACK : Three Feathers.—A Daughter 
of Heth.—Kilmeny.—In Silk Attire,—Lady Silver- 
dale’s Sweetheart.—Sunrise. 

By THOMAS HARDY: The Trumpet-Major.— Far 
from the Madding Crowd.—The Hand of Ethel- 
berta.—Laodicean.—Two on a Tower.—A Pair of 
Blue Eyes.—The Return of the Native. 

By GEORGE MAC DONALD: Mary Marston.—Guild 
Court.—The Vicar’s Daughter.—Adela Cathcart.— 
Stephen Archer, and other Tales.—Orts.—Weighed 
and Wanting. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL: Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’ 
—John Holdsworth (Chief Mate).—A Sailor’s 
Sweetheart.—The ‘Lady Mand.’—Little Loo,.— 


A Sea Queen. 
By JOSEPH HATTON : Three Recruits and the Girls 
They Left Behind Them, 





By VICTOR HUGO: Ninety-three. — History of a 
Crime : the Story of the Coup a’Etat. 

By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON: Annie: a 
Novel. (Second Edition now ready).—For the 
Major. Illustrated uniform with the above, 5s, 

By HELEN MATHERS, Authoress of ‘Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye,’ ‘Cherry Ripe,’ &e.: My Lady Green- 
sleeves, 

By Mrs. BEECHERSTOWE : My Wife and I.—Pogante 
People, their Loves and Lives,--Old Town Folk. 

By _ naa HORY: A Golden Sorrow.—Out of 


By LEWIS WALLACE: Ben Hur: a Tale of the 
Christ. 

By Mrs. MACQUOID : Elinor Dryden.—Diane. 

By Miss eee Gai An English Squire. 

By the Rev. GILLIAT, M.A.: A Story of the 
B= a ng 

By a M. ALCOTT: Work: a Story of Ex- 


perien 
By tbe AU THOR of ‘One Only,’ ‘ Constantia,’ &c.: A 
French Heiress in Her Own Chitean. 6 itlustras. 





DIABETES, GOUT, DYSPEPSIA. A New Series of Elaborate Diet 


Tablets, By Dr. Puirror. 


Price 1s. each folded in cloth covers, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
DIABETES: its Cause, Symptoms, Treatment, and Dietary. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 





Just Published. 
The History of Protestant Mis- 


sions in India from their Commencement, in 1706, 
to 1882. By the Rev. M. A. Surrnina. M.A., LL.B. 
Newly revised and brought down to date. By the 
Rey. E, Strorrow, formerly of Benares. With four 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 

The only complete sketch of the History and present 
stute of Protestant Missions in India. Mr. Sherring’s 
work has been carefully revised, and the latest infor- 
mation about the work carried on by all the different 
sovieties added by Mr. Storrow. The map3 will be 
found on examination the best that have yet appeared, 
+howing the various agencies at work at each station. 
The book is enriched by copions tables of statistics 
and a very fnll index. 


Just Published. 


b a] 
Life’s Pleasure Garden; or, The 
Conditions of a Happy Life. By W. Hara Mir.er, 
Author of ‘The Mirage of Life,’ ‘ The Culture of 
Pleasure,’ &c. With fine Illustrations by M. E. 
EDWaAkDs, BARNARD, WAYMPER, and others, Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
This volume teaches, in a very interesting Way, how 
to secure abiding happiness, It abounds in anecdote, 
and is richly illustrated. 


Just Published. 


Recent Discoveries on the Temple 
Hill at Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. King, M.A., 
Authorised Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards, 

A popular sketch of the Discoveries made on or about 
the Temple Hill at Jernsalem during the last twenty 
years. 


Just Published. : 
Present Day Tracts on Subjects 


of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. By 
Varions Writers. Volumes ]., II., and III., each 
containing Six Numbers of the Series (which may 
also be had separately at Fourpence each), Crown 
8vo. Each volume 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Volume IV.—Just Published, containing Tracts by 
the DEAN oF CHESTER, Professor ELMSLIE, Prebendary 
Kow, Canon Raw inson, Dr. NOAH POKTER, and Pro- 
fessor BLAIKIE. 2s, 6d. cloth boards, 


The Wycliffe Quincentenary, 1884. 
Life and Times of Wycliffe. New 


Edition of ‘ The Morning Star of the Reformation,’ 
with Portrait, Illustrations, and facsimile of 
Wycliffe's Bible. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 


Wycliffe Anecdotes. Compiled by 
the Rev. 8S. G. GrEEN, D.D. Uniform with the 
*Luther Anecdotes.’ Portrait and Illnstrations. 
16mo, 1s. 6d, cloth boards, 


John Wycliffe: The First of the 
English Keformers. By the Rev. S, G. GREEN, 
D.D. New Biographical Series, No. 6. One Penny, 
or 8s, per 100. 


The Teaching of Wycliffe on some 
of the Chief Doctrines of Christianity. By the 
Rev. J, RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. Crown 16mo. 
Book Tract, No, 33, 3s, 6d. per 100, 


Just Pu'lished. 
Christ and the Church, Thoughts 


on the Apostolic Commission (Matt xxviii, 18-20), 
Ry the Rev. Dr. ApoLPA SaPHirn. Crown 8yoe. 
Cloth boarda, 43, 


Just Published. 


A Collection of the Promises of 


Scripture. Arranged under their proper heads, 
By SAMUEL CLARKE, D.D. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 
printed with red lines round each page, and with 
red edges, 

A new and elegant Edition of this well-known book. 


Short Chapters on Buddhism Past 
and Present. By the Right Rev. J. H. Trrcoms, 
D.D., First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 33. 

cloth boards, 
| * There is a great deal of information clearly set forth 
in this book.’—PALL Matt GAZRTTE. 
‘All that conld be desired as an easy and well- 
arranged manualon areally difficult subject..—Cuuacu 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCER, 


'Sunday Meditations. Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By Prebendary 
DANIEL Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. 5s, cloth boards. 

‘These short discourses are,in fact, sermons of a 


| quiet sort, reflective rather than homiletical, and re- 


plete with spiritual teaching, and with a wholesome 
flavour at once of common-sense and catholicity.— 
GUARDIAN, 

‘ As an accessory to the Scripture reading at family 
Worship, we bave not received a more acceptable 
volume.’—CHRISTIAN LEADER, 


Just Published. 
How to Play the Pianoforte. By 


LADY BENEDIcT, ARABELLA Gopparp, Lapy 
Linpsky (of Balearres), CLARA A, MACIRONE, 
LINDSAY SLOPER, and CHARLES PETERS. Thenew 
volume of the ‘Girl’s Own Book-shelf.” 1s. 6d. 
cloth boards, 


Just Published. 
Shadows. Scenes in the Life of an 


Old Arm-Chair, By Mrs. 0. F, WALTON, Author 
of ‘Peep behind the Scenes,’ ‘Saved at Sea,’ 
‘*Christie’s Old Organ,’ &c. Illustrated, Imperial 
lémo. 4s, cloth boards, gilt edges. 
A new story by this widely known writer. The pathos 
of the story is very tender and powerful, and the inci- 
dents are worked out in a masterly way. 


Just Published. 
Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By 


G. C. GepGr. With four Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 33, 6d. cloth boards. 

This is the first of a series of books intended for 
adults rather than children. Large numbers of young 
people, as well as readers of older growth, give up much 
of their time to fiction. In this series an attempt will 
be made to supply books which shall not only interest 
as well-written stories that afford studies of character 
and descriptions of events and scenes likely to rivet 
the attention, but which shall: also stimulate the 
serious thought, and develope the better nature of those 
into whose hands they fall. Other volumes will soon 
be published. 





London: 56 Paternoster Row, AnD ALL BOooKsELters, 
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This Day is Published Second E‘ition. 
ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT; and LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
Post 8vo. 103. 6d. 
This Volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, contains all the contributions to periodical 
literature that the author was willing to have re-published. 1t also includes some short essays and pages 
from her Note-book which have not hitherto been printed, 


This Day is Published. 
AN OLD MAN’S LOVE. By Anruony Troiorz. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


A special interest attaches to this Work, as being the last Novel left in a complete form by the late 
Mr. Anthony Trollop2. 


Second Edition. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait, price 21s. 
This Day is Published. 
GRANITE CRAGS,. The Yo-semité Region of California. By C. F. Gorvox Cummine. 
Illustrated with Eight Engravings. 8vo. 16s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New Edition. Post 8vo. with 


illustrations and a Map, 12s. 6d. 
At Home in Fiji. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. with Illustrations and a Map. 7s.-6d. 


Fire Fountains: The Kingdom of Hawaii; its Volcanoes and the History of its 
Missions. With numerous Illustrations anda Map. 2 vols, 8vo. 25s, 
In course of Publication. 

THE LIBRARY EDITION OF STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncine, ErYMoOLoGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY; embracing Scientitic 
and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of old English Words. To which 
are appended Lista of Scripture and other Proper Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrase-. 
By the Rev, James Sronmontu, Author of ‘ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language for Schools and Colleges’ &c. The Pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev, P. H. PHELr, 
M.A., Cantab. Parts 1. to VIL. are now published, each price 2s. To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


This Day is Published. Second Edition. 

THE MILLIONAIRE. By Louis J. Jennines, Author of ‘Field Paths and Green 

Lanes,’ ‘ Rambles among the Hills,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
This Day is Published. 

NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS; or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys 
of East Anglia. By G. CunisropHEer Davins, Author of ‘The Swan and her Crew.’ Illustrated with 
Twelve full-page Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. 

_ This Day is Published. 
ALISON. By the Author of ‘ Miss Molly’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 26. 6d. 


This Day is Published. 
READINGS IN RABELAIS. By Wa ctsr Basanr. Crown 8v0. 7s. 6d. 


Seventh Edition. 
THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Water Besant. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


This Day is Published. 
LEIBNIZ. By Joux Tueopore Merz. Being the New Volume of ‘Brackwouv's Puiw- 
SOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Seventh Edition, 
ALTIORA PETO. By Lavrence Ouipnaxt, Author of ‘Piccadilly, ‘Traits and 


Travesties, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


New and Cheaper Fdition. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: a Gossip with no Plot in Particular. 
By ‘A Plain Woman.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. By E. D. Gurann. Crown Sve. 6s, 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


New and Cheaper Edition (the Fourth) much enlarged and almost entirely rewritten. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s, cloth, 

THE SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 
By J. C, Wixcocxs, Plymouth (late of Guernsey), Winner of the Prize of £100 at the 
International Fisheries Exhibition of 1883 for the best Essay on Improved Fishery 
Harbour Accommodation for Great Britain and Ireland, &. &c. Profusely Illustrated 
with Woodcuts of Leads, Baited Hooks, Knots, Nets, Boats, &c., and detailed descriptions 
of the same, 


A BOOK ON ANGLING;; or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch; including full Illustrated Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis, 
Post 8vo. Portrait and Plates, lis. 


THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Atrrep Ronauos. 


With 20 Coloured Plates. $8vo, 14s. 
RED DEER. By Ricuarp Jurvenies, Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at 


Home,’ ‘ Wild Life in a Southern County,’ ‘The Story of my Heart,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 
price 4s, 6d. 


THE DEAD SHOT. or Sportsman’s Complete Guide; a Treatise 
on the Use of the Gun, with Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of All Kinds, and 


Wild-Fowl, also Pigeon-Shooting, and Dog-Breaking. By Marsan, Fifth Edition, 
with 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


HORSES AND ROADS; or, How to Keep a Horse Sound on his Legs. 


By Free-Lance. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HORSES AND RIDING. By Georce Nevins, M.A. With 31 Illus- 


trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HORSES AND STABLES. By Major-General Sir F. Frrzwycram, 
Bart. Second Edition, revised and enlarged; with 39 pages of Illustrations containing } 
very numerous Figures; ~ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE. Revised and Knlarged by W. Watson, 


M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
YOUATT ON THE DOG. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. Woodcuts, 6s, 
THE DOG IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. By Sroyeuence. 


Third Edition, with 78 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8yo. 7s. 64, 


THE GREYHOUND. By Svrovenwence. Revised Edition, with 25 


Portraits of Greyhonnds, &c. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 


ON ARTIFICIAL MANURES, their Chemical Selection and 
Scientific Application to Agriculture; a Series of Lectures given at the Experimental 
farm at. Vincennes, in 1867 and 1874-75. By M. Georces Virus. Translated and 
edited by W. Crooxes, F.R.S, Second Edition, 8vo. with 31 Illustrations, price 21s. 


_A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX; being a 
Manual of Boyine Pathology specially adapted for the use of Veterinary Practitioners 
and Students. By J. H. Sreer, M.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S. With two Plates and 116 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 15s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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BEACONSFIELD 
BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Selected from the Writings and Speeches of the Right Hon. the EARL of 
BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
With a Portrait taken from Mactise’s well-known Drawing of the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ in 


Fraser's Magazine, and also one from a Photograph by J. Hucues, of Ryde, 
and 11 Views of Hughenden Manor and its Surroundings. 


VIEWS OF EO Ae At VIEWS OF 
HUGHENDEN (LP? idl Wi _ HUGHENDEN 
MANOR &. oh, Ay HN \ “plaet MANOR &e, 


4p 


VIL 


The Golden Gate. Ri The Terrace. 


Se ° } VII. 

I. / | See eee The Study. 
The Approach. 
Vill, 
The Island. 

il. > 
North Front. tions = Lert NG . 1x, 
, ise. Monument to 
Isaac Disraeli. 
IV. 
West Front. r * 
High Wycombe. 

















Vv. XI. 


The Library. a Hughenden Church. 


ae 
Aurion Oe UrTIAt EREY ¥. 


18mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt; 4s. 6d. bound. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 


SPECIALITIES THE YEAR 











, tiseptic fashion of perfum ounet 
l ~ppel fom rte eae a ‘cto ~ By Modern Science being At 64., by 
accord. Ww nen 0 ng, these Sp: a ce 

hich diffuses itself throughout , char frogvam 
SPILLS. | ch Si teeredous So © Tom, charging the simo- | Inland Post 7, 





For Removal. op Hare, without the use of the Razor, from At 1s 
JACKSON’S the Arms, Neck, or Face, as well as Sunburn or Tan from < 
the Skin. ‘The activity ot this DaPiLAToRY 1 is notable; ft by Inland 1 
cindictante | (-— > —sgageceteaaain clean =| Post 1g, 2d. 





For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all ati6d., 1s., 
JACESON'S Absorbent Fabrics, Dress or Drapery; Furs, Gloves, d 2s. 6d 
BENZINE | Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with | &N@ <8. Od. 
equal success. It may be freely used to wash Gilt Parcels Post 
RECT surfaces to which water is destructive, It is a handy ‘ 
P and effective insecticide. 3d. extra. 



































mouth, and surrender to the Breath 
their hidden fragrance. 
The little caskets containing the 










HR. 














Prince Albert’s Cachoux bear a fine medallion of the SIXPENCE, | 
| late Prince Consort. by Pos t 
Cachoux. / They a0 a fara wit the a 


being Thomas Jackson’s con- 
trivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 






mee 





For Mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, 
Glass, Earthenware, and what not. 
JACKSON'S T. J., in making this Cement, has constantly kept in view AT 
the production of an article fit for general household purposes, 

easy to use, and which would, with average care, repair 6d d 1 
damages so that the mended articles should be able to oh duty an 5. 
— bog Sonny ones, and bear the oe tear - Oo 
e to make a Cement of stable composition, 
neither apt to decay nor to lose its good qualities, although by Inland Post 
CEMENT carried to the Antipodes or kept untouched for years; and 
9 also to put it upin such fashion as to reduce the risk of dis- 14 Pence. 
— to the breaking of the bottle or drying up of the 
con 





Curvgsz DIAMOND 















JACKSON’S THE ORIGINAL TRANSPARENT CEMENT. i aT 
Clear as Crystal. Ready for use. Freefrom unpleasant smell, 6 d 1s, 
= soar whatever Git eden 6 dilloaae 3d. extra by 




















FROM THE LABORATORY OF 
THOMAS JACKSON, 
Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 





1884, 
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THE ‘BRITISH,’ THE ‘’XTRAORDINARY,’ 


SINGER & CO., COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE, THREE STAMPS, POST FREE. 





THE ‘APOLLO,’ THE ‘APOLLO’ SOCIABLE. 


An eminent medical 


authority writes:— CHAS. CHURCHILL & CO. 


mow sdmirabic oven: | Tmporters of American Tools & Machinery, 
ae ubal weodame t 21 CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


have been in practice.’ J yreccrs, C. CHURCHILL & 00. 
Price 2s, per Packet 


of One Dozen. 
Supplied by Ladies’ 
PP puifitiers. 





8, 


repared Fret ood: 
Sample Packet by Par- Pathes, Chucks, Drills, Vices, Braces, 
cels Post, with full | Boring Bits, Planes, &. 


particulars and medicel | “HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.’ 
‘te for 10s. 


a or five A new Book for Ladies, Hundreds 
PATENTED, trom the Patenteer, of Illustrations, with Hints how to 


ae cheaply and 
SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, Birmingham. | frreri, son eons pie tec, 
Wholesale Agents, SHARP, PERRIN, 4 CO. London. | 0 oe caraLoGUE. 315 


> For Protection against useless and injurious imitations, vp. (Photolitho), with 800 Iilustra- 
each Packet now bears the Signature o° the Patentees ions. sent on receipt of 6d. 








Now ready, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE GOLD-HEADED CANE. 


Edited by WILLIAM MUNK, MD. F.S.A. 


FELLOW AND*LATE SENIOR CENSOR OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 


*.* This volume contains Memoirs of the most famous London Physicians of the 18th and 19th 
Centuries, their Peculiarities, Fees, Journeys, Income, §c. 


‘ Ishould counsel you to proceed to devour “The Gold-Headed Cane” forthwith. You will find in the book 

& rare fund of information, conveyed in the easiest, chattiest manner possi “ The Gold-Headed Cane” is, 

in short, a sparkling epitome of the history of modern medicine. Than the pistory of that science and of modern 

surgery, I know no better reading. There is to me an inexpressible charm in the lives of the good, brave, learned 

nen only objects have Leen (and are) to alleviate pain and to save life’--G. A, S. in THE ILLUSTRATED 
2 NEws, 
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FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 
The Original and only True. 


It {s allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and 
The K' is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital 
RADE MAR and private practice in all parts of the globe. 
It is the best remedy known for Couaus, Coups, CoNsUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA. 
It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FEvER, AGUB, OnouP, WHOoPING CouaH, and DiaBEses, 
It acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DysxNTERY. 
It effectually cuts short all attacks of EriLersy, HysTeRIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS, 
It is the oy) palliative in NEURALGIA, RuguMATISM, Gout, T10 DoLonEUXx, CANCER, TOOTHACHS, and all 
ERVE PAIN. 
It rapidly relieves pain from whatever canse; .allays the irritation of fever; soothes, and strengthens the 
system uhder exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellousiy prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
From Joun TANNER, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S,, F.L.S , LL.D., Physician to the Farringdon Dispensary, 
Physician to the Reverend C. H. Spurgeon’s Metropolitan College, &c. 
102 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 

It ‘gives me great pleasure to bear testimony in favour of FREEMAN’s Chlorodyne. I have prescribed it 
extensively. In cases of Asthma, Chronic-Bronchitis, the last stages of Phthisis, and the Winter Cough of the 
aged, I have never found any substitute or chemical combination its equal; moreover, in all cases where a | 
Sedative is required, it is a certain, safe, and agreeable remedy.’ 

‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
. FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE‘RussiAN Anmy.—Oxoum, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played more havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 
Turks. I myself acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided: with a small bottle 
of CHLORODY NE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 
CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— 
Reported in the Times and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. : 

Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 
London, 8.E. Sold by Chemists and’ Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s. 14d. ; 

2 oz., 28. 94.3 4 02., 4s, 6d.; $-pints, 11s.; and pints, 20s. each: 
Purchasers are cautioned not to have palmed upon them any substitute. There are other articles bearing the name of 
Chlorotyne, but quite devoid of its wonderful effects. See that the Trade Mark, ‘ The Elephant,’ ts on the wrapper, &., 
and that the words Freoman’s Original Chlorodyne are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is the 


PACE WOODCOCK'’'S 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


CLARKE'S @IWIND PILLS 


WORLD-FAMED GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH, 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 


GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN, 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Ta vairamned 40 clenmne the bleed all impurities, from te | for the cure of ALL oe arising 

r, from di da da stat the STOMACH, 

whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all BOWELS, or LIVER. 7s P - 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. ao ‘ 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s.6d. | , Tey are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all ae “= po mi sas + ~ —s eta tae a 
Re Oe NS Mt erees Jor 80 or 132 stamps, by | size, to PAGE D. WOODCOOK, High Street, Lincoln, 
Lincoln. and they will be sent free by return of pest. 


The GREAT REMEDY 6 ade HOUSEHOLD “MEDICINE. 
BLAIR’S | 2tetitx, | Gi “Wiezetows 

1 The excruciating pain Pn ae Se) VEGETABLE 
vod ita few dayety |. 2aniona vss. PURIFYING PILLS 


i . - a” By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY 

this celebrated Medi THOUSANDS. OF CURES have been effected, numbers o! 

cine which cases bad been pronounced INCURABLE,. The 

Th Pj : numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of 

rotator Bin idee bh Og ENN at 

. ‘ : also in SM, ACERS, § [8, and all & 

ing their'nse, and are | Boaeet feet ease F Suna? SE 

m elr use, an r most useful Fam edicine, i ing CT - 
6 ? are | FIER OF THE BL00D. 


certain to prevent the . : 
. ° Many persons have found them of great service, both in pre- 
‘ disease attacking any | venting andrelieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates 
vital part. Sold by all they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
@ Chemists at 1s 14d and In Boxes, price 7}d., Is. 1/d., and 2s, 9d., by G. WHELPTON 


& Son, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. and sent free to 
2s. 9d. per box. any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 
8 Y 2 f d 
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a Include in your next Grocery Order to the Stores. 








CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 
FURNITURE RUBBERS (PATENT).—7iese Rubbers, or Improved 


Patent Dusters, on account of their extreme softness, are unrivalled for ensuring and main- 
taining a high polish on all descriptions of Polished Furniture, &c. They are also used as 
ordinary Dusters, and will be found as economical and far more effective, in that they absorb and 
retain the dust more readily, and, owing to their peculiar softness, are specially adapted for use 
on carved woodwork and irregular surfaces. Retail at 9s. 6d, Sold by the Stores (Grocery 
Department), and most Co-operative Traders, at 5s. 9d. per dozen. 

BRASS POLISHING LIQUID.—iw- strongly recommend a trial of Imperial 
Brass Polishing Liquid, with Prepared Polishing Cloth. It is most excellent for Brass 
Ornaments, Ormolu, Dish Covers, and all descriptions of Tin Ware, &c. Retailed at 1s. 6d. 
Sold by the Stores (Grocery Department), and by all Co-operative Traders, at 108d. 

SILVER POLISHING CREAM, with Prepared Plate Cloth (same price). 
Without puff or exaggeration, this is a most valuable preparation. It produces a most rapid 
and brilliant polish on any Silver or Plated Article. It is cleanly in use, economical, and the 
labour it saves is very great. 











Sole Proprietors—THE IMPERIAL LINEN.CO., 42 Wilson St., Finsbury Sq., London. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FaouLtTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
' *  SuppPer,and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spice, of other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantancously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less, than one halfpenny 
COCOATINA possesses remarkahio be a wepertias, and is specially adapted for 

8. 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., Se, 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 








pee es Extract from Analytical Report of GEorGE Bostock, Ecq., F.C.8., 
y : " es ~ mi }F.A.S., Manchester :—‘ BECKETT'S BEVERAGES are per- 
Ww feetly pure, and free from anything deleterious to health. Non- 

APLAR intoxicating, pleasant, and invigorating drinks.’ 

Testimonials from medical men and others sent on application. 
Pints, 1/9 (sufficient for twenty tumblers), Half-Pints, 1/- 

. SPECIAL.—A Sample Bottle of any of the Fruit Drinks sent Carriage Paid to any address for nine stamps; ‘Two 

Pints, 4/-; Six Pints, 10/6. Tonics—in bovtles, 1/3, 1/9,and3/-. Carriage Paid on any quantity for 6d. additional 
le Manufacturer; W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester. London Depot, 95 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


{&> Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Coffee Tavern Co.'s. 
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HIMROD'’S | H4Y-FEVER AND coLDs 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ only real reliet’ 
—————a 


he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s. 8d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Duerér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 Kine Edward Street. Newgate Street. London. B.0. 





‘ST. JACOB'S 
OIL! 


Is the most valuable HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY for the Relief and Cure of 
PAIN by external treatment. 

Per Bottle 2/6, Post free 2/9 of Chemists. 
BRITISH DEPOT, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


(Established 1746,) 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
’ LONDON. ° 





Jenny. Linp. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 


_ confirming, as faras my 


experience extends, the 
testimony already 60 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 
you.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 28, 9d , 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London, Established a.p. 1746, 
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ERY IMPORTANT 
TO STAMP COLLECTORS NOTICE. 


An entirely new, enlarged, and completely revised edition of 


THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


is now ready. No pains have been spared to make this the best and most reliable stamp album ever published at § 
the price. No.1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; No. 2, extra gilt, bevelled boards, &c., 3s. 6d.; No. 8, on thick paper, printe) 
one side a, half-morocco, cloth sides, extra gilt, gilt edges, 8s.; No.4, same binding as No. 3, with clasp, 9s.; 
all post free. 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, 


21st Edition. 78. 6d., 93., 10s., 138. 9d., 22s. 6d., and 25s. New Supplement to ditto, now 
ready, brought up to 1883, price 2s, 


New Illustrated Descriptive Price List of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, Relief Scraps, Transfer Pictures, 
&c. &c., gratis and post free. Selections of stamps sent on approval. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


er KEATINGCS 
THIS ME: 4 — from any ~ '@) W iB) E. R 


Opiates or noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its 
effect.is instant in relieving Infants from GRIPES, 
WIND, COLIC, &c. It is guaranteed a simple, 
harmless Medicine. No one in charge of a Baby 
should be without it ; have it ready in the house 
Price 1s. per Bottle at all Chemists, 0» = by Parcels’ 

Post ; same Price, 12 Stamps, 
THOS. KEA TING, Chemist, St. Pa 2 London. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 
EARLY all children suffer from Worms ; if sus- 
pected do not wait, you can with ease cure the 
child ; this remedy is sure to cure ; sife to use (has no 
effect exce Pron ten adie Rial on Worms). Zins, 1s. 14d . at all ( hemists. | 


~ LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER _ 


Is the safest and best. In s few days it gradually deepens grey or white hair to a per natural shade. Recommended for 
destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’ 8 surpasses the PD Linge poe = washes. ls. 6d. Sold everywhere. 


TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fluid, extr used instead of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, bi 
end all oA me nlven nll pain between the shoulders sendaehe, drowsiness, no @ 
tongue, Tiepreeable taste in the t -&. idiness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of depression. It sets the 
tiver in pM i ioe ig acts on het, [ig giving a sense of health ond comfort speedily. Taraxacum and Podophy 
is a fluid made PPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Sold by all Chemists, 


~ PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


The Dest strength- giving medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 












































‘SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An external CURE for SKIN neg There is scarcely any eruption but will yield i Sutghetine’ « few days, 
fade away. Ordina mples, —— = Lae scurf, roughness venlah ao y magic; whilet old skin 


and commence to 
teases, ows however deeply rooted, ‘ Suipholine " Oe ly attacks. It destroys the A Dh fekich cause these unsightly, 
a. anal produces a clear, heal * Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


WRIGHT’ S: ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOA 
Never wash without it and thus ensure pro 
from infectious disease. 
‘In our hands it has proved most effective in S 
Diseases.’—Lancet, 


“Dig only rv Antopio In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded‘ BaAPO CARBONIS DETERGEM 


* The ra ar ney Unrivalled for the Co 
pm bey . “9 for it cleanses 
Recommended by the te he 
entire Medical Faculty, 


USEL ee THE PUBLIO FOR A QUARTER OF A ie: 


PROPRIETORS: 
W. Y. WRIGHT &Co., Metieie Vendors, fo. throughout the oivilsed 
iaunan Tablets, 6d. and Is. 
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LAMPLOUBH'S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Tp Bffervescing and Tasteless boleses Speming a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
2, freshing Beverage. 

[via Gives instant relief in Pee... Sma or Biious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, OONSTIPATION, 

>) LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FxvERIsH COLDS; and preventa and quickly relieves or'o.re the 

1 worst form of TYPHUS, ee. JUNGLE, and PRICKLY Heat, SMALLPOX, 

MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SEIN COMPLAINTS, and wad cantoun cher alvensd eondioions of tae tard. 

ever, no other medicine beng roquited nn nena in the worst form of Scarlet 

of E 1 have io 

ag 4 - Medical tnepectoro ph hb Ly TA. kJ pater = 
ee BOWER eT w ma of Toon Prt. s 

DR. J Andy pala used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever. and I am happy to state 


ver lost a single 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 48, 6d., Lls,, and 21s, each. 


May be obtained of any Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or of 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 118 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, 25.C. 


THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 
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Jack’s Courtship: 


A SAILOR’S YARN OF LOVE AND SHiPWRECK. 


3y W. CLarK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XX. 
NIGHT IN THE RIVER. 


COULD not help wondering at my impudence in thrusting my 
love business on the mind of a sea captain, full of the responsi- 
bility of a big ship crowded with passengers and loaded down to 
her chain-plate bolts with valuable merchandise. However, I had 
calculated upon his help and was not going to be cheated out of 
it; and, besides, there would be a freemasonry between us which 
few landsmen could fully understand. We had been old shipmates, 
had had many a frolic together ashore under southern and eastern 
skies, were fast friends whilst professionally associated, and conse- 
quently he would act and speak before me privately without any 
of the reserve he would think necessary to maintain for the 
preservation of his dignity in the presence of others. What sort 
of captain he made I could not yet tell, but I remembered him as 
a smart, exceedingly intelligent seaman as second mate; a man 
who had made his position by hard work and close attention to his 
duties ; who, if he had not crept aboard through the hawsepipe, 
had not gained admittance by the cabin window, but as apprentice, 
had worked his way up out of the slush-pot into command of one 
of the finest ships which then traded to Australia. 

Lunch was on the table and I went into the cuddy to take my 
first meal aboard the Strathmore. Only two or three of the 
passengers came to the table, among them being Captain Jackson. 
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2 JACKS COURTSHIP. 


He talked in a loud voice to Thompscn, who sat at the head of 
the table ; and I remember. the navy man inquiring if the ship 
was not uncommonly deep in the water, to which Thompson 
replied that her height of side was an inch more than she had last 
voyage. 

‘Well,’ says Captain Jackson, ‘it’s my ignorance of merchant 
vessels that makes me ask the question. I was brought up in 
frigates and line-of-battle ships, sir, and am used to a dip of 
twenty feet, and when I required to judge our pace of sailing 
by looking over the side, I had to peer a long way down before I 
came to water.’ 

‘You're going to alter all that in the navy, I hear,’ says 
Thompson ; ‘ hulls are to be flush with the water, aren’t they ? 
and nothing’s to show but the things you point your guns out of?’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Captain Jackson scornfully, ‘what’s going to be 
altered in the navy Iam sure I don’t know. I’m sorry, but I 
can’t help the change, sir. Iron and steam are the curse of the 
country, sir; they have robbed us of our ships and of our sailors. 
What’s a man of war in these times? An immense floating 
kettle, sir, with fire inside it and steam blowing out of the spout ; 
and how can they call the men who man those monstrous utensils 
sailors? What could Nelson have done with a parcel of fellows 
brought up in floating saucepans, where there are no yards to 
brace about, where a bolt of canvas would furnish all the sail 
needed, and where the helm is worked by a steam engine ?’ 

Thompson tipped me a wink as the prejudiced old fellow 
stopped his chatter by filling his mouth. This specimen of the 
gallant captain’s opinions made me glad to think that he was to be 
one of us, as I might reckon upon a deal of amusement. No 
humourist. equals the man who passes his closing years in pointing 
to the past with one hand and pulling the nose of the present 
with the other, and I never tire of hearing such people and en- 
couraging them to talk. 

He began again about the Strathmore being overloaded, and 
his wife, a large stout lady with a cast in her port. eye, who sat 
next him, said she was sorry to hear that he had misgivings on 
that subject, for nobody could imagine how deeply her husband 
was versed in all nautical matters, being the author not only of a 
marine dictionary, but of a work on the management of boats at sea. 
On this the Irish lady, Mrs. O’Brien, who was seated near Thomp- 
son, said to him, ‘ Captain, if the gentleman knows all about it 
and says the ship is too deep, then she must be unsafe, and I hope 
ye'll have her lightened before we get among the waves, which 
they tell.me roll mountains high in the Bay of Biscay.’ 

How Daniel eased their minds I don’t know, for, having 
finished lunch and suspecting that Gravesend would not be far off, 
I left the table and went on deck to look about me, thinking as I 
mounted the companion-steps, and hearing my friend blandly 
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jabbering about free-board and tonnage (soul-sickening subjects), 
that the old navy man would give him some trouble with his 
prejudices if he did not mind his eye. 

It was half-past one or later yet, and we were in Northfleet 
Hope, as the stretch of water betwixt Grays and Tilburyness 
is called, and by squinting over the port bow I could see where 
Gravesend lay by the colour of the sky there. The wind had 
freshened and the water was trembling and running in a stress of 
little waves under it; the smoke from the tug’s funnel fled away 
flat from the orifice and blew down upon the water; a couple of 
yachts with the tacks of their mainsails triced up were passing us 
in a smother of foam, through which their greenish copper flashed 
like a shark’s body in the boiling and seething white of a ship’s 
wake ; an old black collier, with the clews of her square foresail 
stretched on a boom, was staggering along within pistol-shot of a 
lovely slope of mud on the Tilbury side ; and a tug was dragging 
a fine Yankee barque up the river, hands aloft unbending the sails, 
and the stripes and stars making a brilliant spot of colour against 
the sky, under which a flight of windy-looking clouds were speed- 
ing with a ragged look in their tails as if they bad been torn 
out of some solid body of vapour that would not be long in coming. 

Now that Gravesend was almost within hail I grew desperately 
nervous and agitated, and seemed to realise with a deeper sense of 
it than had yet come to me the resolution old Hawke was illus- 
trating by his stratagem of sending Florence and Morecombe away 
together on a long voyage. Evidently my cousins were perfectly 
right when they had said that the young fellow was not to be got 
rid of by a plain refusal. The worry in me was rendered livelier 
by my anxiety to make sure that the man who was to share my 
cabin was the fellow I feared he would prove. I stood watching 
the passing shore as we opened Gravesend Reach, and then 
presently the old town which I knew so well as a point of depar- 
ture and arrival—for-I had always sailed out of the port of London 
—hove in view, its bits of piers forking out into a squadron of 
wherries that danced around them, and I saw the windows of the 
Falcon Hotel sparkling in the light (may be Florence was at that 
moment watching the approaching ship from one of them, and it 
was her eyes I mistook for the sunshine in the window panes), 
and the lumber of houses that huddled close to the river’s edge ; 
while far away down the Hope, shining like marble in the fitful 
radiance of the cloud-swept sun, were the white heights of Cliffe, 
crowning the visible confines of a stretch of water that was full at 
that hour of shipping, at rest or under way, and gay with the 
windy streaming of scores of flags. ° 

It was three o’clock by the time the ship was moored to a 
buoy, very nearly abreast of Gravesend, and, armed with a pipe 
and a small but powerful telescope of my own, I went forward on 
to the forecastle, where I could watch the passengers come aboard 
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without being noticed myself. There was a squally look in the 
sky, and it was blowing a fresh north-east wind with an edge of 
winter in it that made the pilot cloth coat I wore a very acceptable 
garment. The women and children on the main deck, and the 
rather squalid-looking gentry who paced the forecastle or hung 
about the galley for the warmth and shelter down there, gave, I 
am bound to say, a somewhat slum-like look to the ship in that 
part of her which they were permitted to use. But when I 
glanced at the clear quarter-deck, with the shining windows in 
the cuddy front and the brasswork and painting there, then at the 
long sweep of poop which ran with a very clear white surface into 
the sky that was pouring past in clouds, and then turned my eyes 
aloft where the house flag, dwarfed by height, was rattling like a 
peal of musketry at the main royal masthead, and looked at the 
grand spread of yards, and noticed the frigate-like pose of the 
masts, stayed to a hair, every sail with a bunt as smooth as a 
pillow, the ratlines ruling the shrouds as straight and square as 
the shear poles, all the braces hauled taut, and the wind giving a 
curve to every slack line it met and rushing away out of the top- 
mast rigging with a kind of angry hiss in its wild humming, I 
thought that if Florence. was viewing the Strathmore from 
yonder hotel or any other land point, she would be thinking her a 
noble-looking craft for her class and character, and not the less 
fitted to ride the stormy seas of the Atlantic and Southern Oceans 
because Captain Jackson, R.N., found her deeper than he thought 

ood. 
. Well, mates, after I had been keeping a look-out for about 
twenty minutes I spied a boat shove off from the steps behind the 
pier, and bringing my glass to bear I noticed that the waterman 
headed for us and that there was a man sitting in the sternsheets. 
I kept the little telescope upon this last, and presently made out 
a large moustache, a white billycock, an eye-glass, stick-up collar, 
and a figure dressed in-a grey coat with a cape, and a rug over his 
arm and a black portmanteau alongside of him. I had only seen 
Mr. Morecombe once, as you know, but the moment my glass 
gave me the face of the fellow in the sternsheets of that boat so 
that I could clearly see the features of it, all doubts as to the man 
who was to share my cabin vanished. Reginald Morecombe it 
was as certain as that it was I who was watching him. The name 
on the luggage below ought to have convinced me, but though I 
had been pretty sure I was not so sure as I was now, and such was 
the effect of this confirmatory and conclusive evidence upon me 
that, though God knows I should have reckoned myself in any- 
thing but a merry mood, I burst into a wild laugh, shaken to the 
heart by the absurdity of us two taking this voyage for the same 
purpose, coming together without the least suspicion of each 
other’s intention, and actually sharing the same cabin, and 
sleeping one atop of the other ! 
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However, if there was any comfort at all to be got out of the 
fact of this man coming aboard it lay in his arriving alone, for 
that looked to me very much as if Florence knew nothing of the 
plot that had been devised, and I might count upon good results 
following her disgust if it turned out that she was ignorant of the 
conspiracy between Hawke and Aunt Damaris and Morecombe. I 
went on to the quarter-deck as his boat sheered alongside, and 
watched him come up the gangway ladder. He knew very little 
about ships, I took it, and was boarding the Strathmore for the 
first time I suspected by the way he halted and stared, as if he 
didn’t know which end of the vessel belonged to him; and I dare- 
say he would be puzzled by the crowd of ’tween-deck passengers 
who stood by to see him arrive and by the appearance of the 
maindeck, which with its rows of scuttle-butts, spare booms, 
hatchway gratings, coils of rigging upon pins, andthe dirt and 
confusion which third-class passengers have a happy knack in 
bringing along with them as a part of their luggage, must have 
presented to the entirely shore-going eye a very complicated 
appearance. 

He paid the waterman and took up his bag, and seeing bim 
looking around in quest of someone to inform him what was next 
to be done, I stepped up to him and said, ‘ Excuse me, sir; are 
you Mr. Reginald Morecombe ?’ 

He bowed and said ‘ Yaas,’ and looked at me gladly as if 
thankful to heaven that someone knew him amid this wilderness 
of ropes, live-stock, and frowsy passengers. 

‘It was a mere conjecture of mine,’ said I. ‘A Mr. Reginald 
Morecombe is to share my cabin, and if you are the gentleman, 
I shall be happy to show you where it is.’ 

‘Oh, thur-thur-ank you, thank you,’ said he with his stammer, 
following me. ‘ How deyvelish confusing a ship is. This vessel 
looks vewy dirty. Who are all those fellabs outside ?’ meaning the 
people on the main deck, for we were now in the cuddy. 

‘ *Tween-deck passengers,’ said I. ‘This is the cabin we are 
to share,—bundling into it. ‘I found these traps in the lower 
bunk and supposed you had chosenit. But top or bottom is the 
same tome. You can have which you like.’ 

He peered with his glass in his eye and said, ‘Oh, thur-thur- 
anks ; I think the under one will suit me best. I am a wetched 
sailaw, grinning palely, ‘and the one beneath is the easiest to 
enter. What vewy queear beds for fellahs to lie in! But I sup- 
pose a man gets used to this sort of thing in time.’ 

I was in the act of leaving the cabin, being anxious to watch 
for the arrival of Florence and her aunt, when he said, pulling 
his moustaches and smiling with tremendous politeness, ‘I baig 
your pardon, as we are to be companions in this—aw—this woom, 
might I be allowed to ask your name?’ 
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I was within an ace of answering that it was Seymour—the 
word was trembling on my lips when I suddenly remembered, 
and stammered, ‘ John Egerton—Mr. John Egerton. You'll see 
it on that box there,’ and I swang hastily out into the cuddy that 
he might not see the conscience-stricken look which I could feel 
as hot as fire in my face. I stopped a moment to pull out the 
letter I had addressed to my uncle and scribbled with a pencil 
the following postscript: ‘The Reginald Morecombe who is to 
share my cabin is Mr. Hawke's young friend. Endeavour to let, 
the old man know as early as possible that I am accompanying 
his daughter to Australia. I want to have the full benefit of his 
fears and rage, and the sooner he is told the longer he will suffer. 
Would any man have conceived the pompous old chap capable of 
such an underhand stroke as this? God bless you all.’ This 
being written, I closed the envelope, and gave the letter to one 
of the stewards to put into the bag which would be cleared or 
sent ashore before the ship sailed, and then went on to the main 
deck in order to take another spell of watching on the forecastle, 
but just as I was stepping out of the cuddy some people came 
over the gangway, the sight- of whom sent me backing and 
cowering under the starboard poop ladder for fear that Florence 
might be among the party. They proved to be five cuddy 
passengers, and when I found that my darling was not one of 
them I made my way to the forecastle and resumed my seat 
there. 

You will have seen, my lads, that much had not passed 
between Mr. Morecombe and myself; but little as it was, there 
was enough of it to convince me that my relatives were perfectly 
right in saying that the man was a fool. I may make his words 
look as much like his pronunciation of them as I can ; but there’s 
no art that I’m master of to represent the dawdling, affected tone 
of his voice, the foolishness of his smile, the astounding good 
opinion of himself that he managed somehow to convey. Part 
and parcel of the man his conceit must have been to strike. me 
as it did at a time when he was so bothered by the novelty of his 
surroundings that even an actor would have been natural under 
the circumstances. Not that I found him less good looking than 
I thought him that day when I caught a glimpse of him at 
Bristol seated in old Hawke’s carriage ; but for all that, the few 
sentences he had let fall, and above everything his smile, per- 
suaded me that there was a world of truth in what my aunt had 
told me about his good looks disappearing in his stupidness when 
you got close to him in talk; and when I thought of how 
Florence had spoken of him as a fool, and remembered that she 
had refused his offer of marriage, why, I began to consider that 
after all perhaps nothing better could have happened for me than 
that Morecombe should have fallen into Hawke’s scheme (for 
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Hawke’s it was, if it was not the devil’s), since what was more 
likely to complete her disgust of the young fellow than being 
placed in the one situation of all others in which she would. be 
unable to keep clear of his unwelcome company unless she im- 
prisoned herself in her cabin ? 

Full of these agreeable reflections, I sat with a grin upon my 
face poising my telescope ready to level it at the first boat that 
should come away from Gravesend. The wind was strong and 
cold; no rain had fallen as yet, but the clouds were full of wet 
and I guessed that we should have a sopping night. Only a few 
of the crew were about, the rest being, as I might suppose from 
experience, too drunk to be of use. I was near the scuttle and 
could hear the fellows jabbering and breaking into songs that 
sounded as if all hands were sea-sick. Queer it was to me to feel 
as I looked around me and spied the first mate stumping the 
break of the poop athwartships, an ordinary seaman in the main- 
top at work on some job up there, the second mate in the waist 
singing out toa hand in the foretopmast crosstrees, and so on, 
that I had nothing to do with the ship, could go where I liked, 
use the weather side of the poop whenever I chose, and enjoy 
more liberty than even my friend Daniel. I suppose most men 
who have knocked off the sea as a profession have felt what I am 
describing when they have taken a voyage as passenger whilst 
their memory of sea discipline and work was fresh. 

At last I began to get rather tired of the Strathmore’s fore~ 
castle, and above all of the wind that was whistling nippingly into 
my starboard ear, and was wondering if it was to fall dark before 
Florence and her aunt came aboard. As I was in the act of rising , 
to stretch my legs and take a final squint at the flight of steps 
near the pier before going aft, I spied a boat draw out from the 
other wherries. I waited, but would not seem to look too in- 
quisitively, for just then I noticed young Morecombe posted near 
the. port-quarter boat holding the ship’s telescope—which he 
would have found on brackets under the companion bood—with 
his face turned my way. Presently he rested the glass on the 
rail and aimed it at the approaching boat; this was my chance to 
take a hurried squint myself, and the moment the faces of the 
persons in the sternsheets of the boat entered the field of the 
lenses my heart gave a mighty throb. Ay, boys, she was coming 
at last! I had seen her darling face, the trembling of the feather 
of her hat in the strong wind, and thrusting the little telescope 
into my pocket, I went and posted myself before—or as landsmen 
might say behind—the forecastle capstan, so that it might screen 
me from observation as she came over the side. 

Morecombe had made her out, too, by this time, and after 
looking at the boat through his eyeglass for a few moments, he 
turned tail and disappeared down the companion steps. I looked 
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to see him reappear on the main deck, making sure he would 
receive the ladies, but he did not show up again. His manner of 
leaving the deck suggested to me that he was doing precisely 
what I was—hiding. But I did not give the matter very much 
thought, being fully occupied in watching the boat, whose 
approach filled me with extraordinary agitation and excitement. 
If ever a fear had risen in me that something might, at the last 
moment, stop my pet from coming, it was ended now. There she 
was, nearing the ship as fast as a couple of watermen could row 
her; in a few minutes she would be in the vessel, for many a 
long week to be my adorable shipmate ; no more need of twopenny 
lodgings, of imploring Sophie’s help, of day after day passing 
without giving me a sight of her. No wonder my heart beat fast 
and rapturously. I had attempted a bold adventure, but so far 
all had gone as if ordered by my own wishes; and now my 
darling and I were to be together until Australia was reached ; 
and of what was to follow then I had so little doubt, that had she 
been coming to me now as my bride my spirits could not have 
been more triumphantly joyous. 

The wind had raised a middlirg stiff wobble on the water, and 
the boat jumped and tumbled in a very lively manner as she 
came along. Every moment the spray would fly over her like a 
hatfull of feathers tossed on the breeze, and I would notice Aunt 
Damaris, who, of course, would be Florence’s companion, duck 
and curtsey as the shower blew along. She wore a thick greyish- 
coloured veil and a hat resembling a man’s wideawake, and as I 
watched her bobbing in the sternsheets of that boat I thought to 
myself, ‘ What would be your ideas, my old beauty, were you to 
know whose eyes were gazing at you from the Strathmore’s fore- 
castle?’ Presently the boat came alongside, and in a few 
moments Florence and her aunt stepped over the gangway and 
immediately went into the cuddy, followed by one of the under- 
stewards with an armful of odds and ends belonging tothem. I 
went on to the main deck and posted myself between the foremast 
and the galley, out of sight of the poop and quarter-deck, whilst 
T considered what I had best do. I had made up my mind not 
to let Florence see me until the news of my being aboard 
had been given her by Thompson (who by the way had gone 
ashore). I was not going to run risks. It was not for a moment 
to be doubted that if Aunt Damaris got to know I was in the 
Strathmore she would abandon the voyage by that vessel and 
carry Florence away, with Morecombe, of course, in their wake. 
Consequently, even Florence herself ought not to know that I 
was to be one of the vessel’s passengers until we were well afloat 
and the nearest port a long distance astern. 

These being my considerations, I stood debating what I 
should do, I had no excuse to stick to my cabin for the rest of 
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the afternoon and evening, for we were not at sea, and I could not 
sham sickness, nor, indeed, did I relish the notion of a long spell 
of solitary confinement. Dinner would be served at half-past five 
or six, and of course I could not take my place at the table. My 
best plan clearly was not to go aft at all until it was time to turn 
in, at which hour I might take it Florence and her aunt would 
have stowed themselves away in their cabin. I had half a mind 
to walk into the forecastle and see if there were any faces about 
that I remembered, and then reflecting that there was rather too 
much drunkenness there to make a visit agreeable, I was turning 
my attention to the *tween-decks and planning a voyage into 
those regions for the shelter of them and the secure hiding place 
they would make for me, when my eye caught sight of a figure in 
the boatswain’s berth sitting upon a chest and drinking tea out 
of a pannikin which he held in one hand whilst he flourished a 
lump of soft tack in the other. This berth or cabin was bulk- 
headed off from the rest of the forecastle and formed a kind of 
wing on the portside of the deck, a corresponding structure facing 
it on the starboard side. The boatswain and carpenter of the 
Portia had shared a similar bedroom in that ship, and the same 
arrangement would be found, I supposed, in this sister vessel. I 
stepped over to the door of this cabin, meaning to ask the man, 
whoever he might be, if he knew at what hour we were to get 
under way in the morning, when, struck by his appearance, I 
looked at him attentively and exclaimed, ‘ What, Jimmy Shilling! 
After all these years—still alive oh! Surely you remember 
me !’ 

He took a kind of slow long look at me over his pannikin and 
then put it down and stood up. ‘Mr. Seymour!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Well, I’m blowed! how are you, sir?’ 

This man had been boatswain’s mate in the Portia, and four 
years ago he had looked ten years younger than he did now, so 
scurvily does the sea use her children; but his grizzled beard, 
the weather-ploughed look of his leathery skin, and the knots 
which hauling and pulling and swearing and piping had tied up 
around his eyes and over his temples did not disguise him from 
me. I gave him a hearty handshake and sat down, bidding him 
not mind me, but to go on with his supper, or whatever the 
snack he was working at might be styled. 

At that moment in steps the carpenter, a hairy, wiry sea-dog, 
with a beard like a worn-out scrubbing-brush upon his chin, and 
strange pale eyes, as if they had lost their colour by looking too 
much to windward in wet weather. The boatswain politely in- 
troduced me to him, whereupon he pulled off his fur cap asa 
salutation, and pitched it into his bunk, and then hauling forth a 
short black pipe from his breeches pocket, he filled it out of a 
well-worn brass box, and began very gravely to smoke, 
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‘You don’t mean to say, Mr. Seymour,’ said the boatswain, 
‘that you've come to sea again ?’ 

‘No, Shilling, said I, ‘not as a sailor man. I’m going to 
Australia along with you—as the old chantey says, “I’ve em- 
barked into a ship which her topsails is let fall, and all unto an 
ileyand where we never will go home,” but not to soil my hands 
with your filthy grease and tar. No, Shilling; no more keeping 
a look-out, no more hauling and slaving for this child. You may 
pipe your whistle and be hanged; you'll never get me to dance 
to it. I’m a cuddy passenger, my lively hearty, taking a sail 
round what the negro calls dis cireumnabular globe for the fun of 
watching others do what I’ve had to do myself, and don’t mean 
to do again.’ 

The carpenter grinned broadly behind his pipe, and the boat- 
swain exclaimed, ‘ Cuddy passenger, eh ? Shingles,’ addressing the 
carpenter, ‘ain’t the cuddy a place under the poop where the 
ladies live, and where ye may find by looking nothing but fust- 
class eatin’ knocking about.’ 

‘If it ain’t there, it ain’t forrards,’ answered the carpenter ; 
‘ leastways in this vessel.’ 

‘And a good job too, said I. ‘Mr. Shingles, would you 
have ladies to live among the drunken Dutchmen you may hear 
snorting like hogs, if you’ll put your ear to the forescuttle.’ 

*You’re right, Mr. Seymour,’ exclaimed the boatswain. 
‘Hogs they are, and it’s animals after that there pattern to which 
sailors have reduced themselves. Sailors do I call ’em! Why, 
I’d swallow that pannikin, Shingles—bolt it afore ye whilst you 
sit looking on—if out of this ship’s company ye'll be able to pick 
me one man that hasn’t more to learn of his calling than an 
apprentice, when I first went to sea, would ha’ needed teaching 
after he had been six months sailoring.’ 

‘ Right you are, mate,’ replied the carpenter, smoking thought 
fully; ‘but there’s no use grumbling. A man must-take things 
as they come. If ye can’t get first-class seamen, then ye must 
put up with middlin’ sailors; and if they’re not to be got, then 
ye must be content with sojers and searamouches and turnpike 
men. My argument is, what’s the use of cussin’ and swearin’? 
Will you have a pipe of tobacco, Mr. Seymour, sir?’ and he 
fumbled about for his brass box. 

I took a pinch for company’s sake and put it into my pipe, 
and then all at once bethinking myself that these fellows were 
calling me Mr. Seymour—and, mind you, in no uncertain notes, 
for the boatswain had the most roaring voice that ever human 
being used in calling upon sailors to quit their beds:of down and 
mount the masts, whilst there was the true deep-sea rumble in 
the carpenter’s pipes—I said, ‘Jimmy, and you, Mr. Shingles, 
my name aboard the Strathmore is not Seymour but Egerton, 
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Will you try to think of that, my friends? There are some 
passengers aft who mustn’t on any account know I’m here. And 
they can only find out that I am here, even when I am sitting 
among them, and they are looking at me, by learning my name. 
So I’m Mr. Egerton, Jimmy, and you, Mr. Shingles; and in some 
second dog-watch, when everything’s quiet aloft and the sailors 
are at prayers, I’ll tell you why I’ve come to sea in your ship, and 
give you both such a yarn that you'll never afterwards want to 
use curling-irons for your hair again so long as you live.’ 

‘ All right, sir,’ said the boatswain ; ‘ Hegerton’s the word, and 
Hegerton it is.’ 

‘Same here,’ warbled Chips, 

Note in this the beautiful gentlemanly spirit of the sailor. 
Had a landsman heard me say that I had changed my name, then 
—unless I had explained that property was the cause—he would 
straightway have suspected me of arson, forgery, or murder, and 
that I was flying to Australia to escape British justice. On the 
other hand, these two shell-backs asked no questions, suspected 
nothing, simply said ‘ Hegerton it is,’ and so made an end of the 
matter. Having gone so far with them, I thought I would go 
farther yet, and I told them that as my friend Daniel Thompson, 
their skipper, was ashore, and unable therefore to let a certain pas- 
senger know that I was in the ship, and as I did not want to meet 
that passenger until she had been informed that I was aboard, I 
desired to keep forward, or somewhere out of sight, until bed- 
time, and asked leave to use their cabin. 

‘To be sure you may, Mr. Hegerton,’ said the boatswain, with 
a grin, as he put a gale of wind into the aspirate to let me know 
how completely he had mastered the word; ‘and if ye’d like to 
sleep here, there’s my bunk and welcome.’ 

This hospitable offer I declined, but I told him if he’d get me 
a pannikin of tea from the galley, and a piece of bread, I should 
feel very much obliged to him, and these things he at once pro- 
cured; so that, seated on his chest, with the fumes of the strong 
cavendish cake-tobacco that sailors smoke mingling in my nostrils 
with the steam of the galley tea, and the wind making a rushing 
noise in the rigging outside, I felt as if I were once more a sailor, 
and only waiting for the order to turn to to bundle out with the 
others and fall to work. I had a pleasant talk with these men 
about the ship and the skipper (whom they had both sailed with 
before, and spoke of in high terms), and amongst us we revived 
some old and pleasant memories; and then, having duties to 
attend to on deck, they left me alone. It was now raining, with 
a promise of a dark foul night, and the wind was screeching in 
squalls overhead. I poked my nose out and looked along the 
decks; a couple of brass-bound apprentices (the Strathmore 
carried five of these ‘ young gentlemen’) were lurking about the 
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head of one of the poop ladders, swathed in oilskins, and the 
second mate, similarly attired, was rambling about in solitary 
dignity in the neighbourhood of the wheel. Not one of the pas- 
sengers of any description was to be seen; and the deserted dark 
wet decks, the rain flying in clouds of drizzle past the masts, the 
streaming rigging, and the gloomy sky, which the shadow of the 
approaching night was fast darkening, made a truly miserable and 
depressing picture. I wondered what Morecombe was doing; 
whether he was with Aunt Damaris and Florence. But there was 
no use wondering. My present business was to kill the evening, 
and so I lighted a pipe, and on looking at the carpenter’s bunk 
spied a book at the foot of it which proved to be a collection of 
tales of shipwreck, and several of these yarns I read to the hoarse 
accompaniment of the wind groaning and roaring outside. 

The dinner bell rang, the evening gathered, and, by and by, 
on taking another look aft, I saw the cuddy lamps alight, and 
the passengers eating their first dinner aboard the Strathmore. 
It was no joke peering through the wet from the grim and rude 
interior of the boatswain’s cabin at that brilliant cuddy, as though 
I were a *tween-deck passenger and could only peep and envy. 
The tea and bread I had eaten had, it is true, plugged my appe- 
tite, still I felt as if there was enough hunger leaking out to 
qualify me to give an opinion on old Drainings’ cookery; and 
above all, this skulking was extremely disagreeable, as tending to 
make me reckon that my courtship was to consist altogether of 
hiding and seeking. However, it was clearly not my policy to go 
and rise up before my darling as if I was a ghost, and frighten 
her, as I was bound to do, if my presence was not gently made 
known to her; and so, comforting myself with the reflection that 
the necessity of skulking would soon be over, I once more picked 
up the book of shipwrecks and went on reading until Jimmy and 
the carpenter came into the cabin. 

No company do I like better than sailors’, and the conversa- 
tion of these two men was a real entertainment. It was evening, 
the anchor-watch had been set, a riding light was burning on the 
forestay, and, there being nothing more to do until the tug 
came alongside in the morning, the carpenter and boatswain were 
at liberty to yarn and smoke as long as they pleased, and then 
turnin. Threshold impressions, memories which belong to the 
first step of any momentous matter, are always lively and lasting, 
and that, no doubt, is why I recall the picture of that berth more 
vividly than I can see anything else in that vanished ship: the 
oil-lamp like a coffee-pot hanging overhead ; the two bunks with 
their rough furniture of coarse blankets and mattrasses which 
looked as old as Captain Cook’s time, and asif they had been making 
voyages round the world ever since; the flap table against the 
ship’s side; the battered sea chests upon which many a pound of 
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stick tobacco must have been cut, to judge from the web-like 
notchings along the edges of the lids; the oilskins and sou’westers 
hanging on nails up in a corner, looking like seamen who had 
committed suicide. The lamp cast a narrow stream of light 
through the sliding door on the deck, throwing out upon the 
darkness a few links of the huge chain cable that was stretched 
along from the windlass, and a coil of gear upon a belaying pin 
at the foot of the foremast, and such things. It was strange to 
hear the rushing noise of the wind and the seething of rain swept 
through shrouds and stays, and yet feel no motion in the hull, 
for the night was so black and the sound aloft so ocean-like that it 
was almost impossible at times to realise that we were on the 
smooth Thames, and Gravesend pretty uearly within musket- 
shot. 

Not choosing to go supperless to bed, and yet not caring to 
make the steward wonder by asking him for something to eat, I 
partook of a bit of fresh beef which the boatswain brought out of 
a shelf, and one bell (half-past eight) having been struck on the 
quarter-deck I relieved my entertainers of my company, knowing 
very well that the poor tired fellows would turn in and fall fast 
asleep the moment my back was turned. The rain had ceased, 
but the sky had a wild look, and the decks were full of water for 
the want of a list to carry the wet through the scupper holes. I 
made my way aft and came toa stand opposite the cuddy front, 
through the windows of which I could command a view of the 
interior without being seen. Dinner had been cleared away a long 
while before. The place looked to me to be full of people, and I 
noticed the newly-married couple, whose name I afterwards heard 
was Mr. and Mrs. Marmaduke Mortimer, Captain Johnson, R.N., 
and his wife, a young gentleman named Thompson Tucker, Mrs. 
O’Brien, one or two other ladies, and at the thwartship table, at the 
end, Florence, Aunt Damaris, and Mr. Morecombe! When I saw 
that fellow talking to the aunt, and Florence sitting quietly 
alongside, my old miserable misgiving returned. It looked almost 
certain that she must have known Morecombe intended to accom- 
pany her, otherwise, could I suppose, if he had sneaked on board 
as I had, that he would have had the courage to discover himself 
within an hour or two of her arrival? Just as I was sure, if the 
aunt learnt that I was on board she would forthwith carry her 
niece ashore, might not he in the same way have feared that if 
Florence knew that he was going to make the voyage in the ship, 
she would insist upon leaving the vessel? Of course he enjoyed 
an immense advantage over me by having Aunt Damaris on his 
side, and he might presume upon that to make his presence known 
to Florence. Nevertheless, it rendered me extremely unhappy 
to see him there in that warm, comfortable, brilliant cuddy, close 
to Florence and chatting with the aunt, and not to be able to 
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satisfy my mind that his voyage had been arranged without the 
girl’s knowledge. 

The better to see her I went on to the poop, for they were all 
three of them sitting well within the range of the after skylight. 
A figure was walking up and down—one of the mates, no doubt— 
but it was too dark to see which of them it was. The wind was 
mighty keen, having grown more northerly and coming very fresh. 
I walked to the after skylight and looked down, and there under 
me was the beautiful face of the girl for whom I was taking all 
this desperate trouble and heaping discomforts upon my head. 
Had she been alone, the sight that skylight framed would have 
been like a vision, for the blackness stood all round the illumi- 
nated glass, and the deck was dark too, so that the radiance of the 
lamps, and the face and glittering hair of Florence, and the swell 
of her lovely bosom rounding above the table on which she rested 
her elbow with her white hand under her chin, were all contained 
in a kind of luminous square; but unfortunately for the beauty of 
that irradiated night-piece, Aunt Damaris was in it and so was 
Morecombe. There they were, all three of them, and I watched 
them. For ten minutes I stood overhanging that skylight, but 
during that time I never could detect that Florence spoke once, 
neither did I observe that she ever turned her face towards Mr. 
Morecombe. It would be hard to tell her exact expression in 
that light: the glass was wet and the moisture made its transpa-— 
rency treacherous, but if there was not a look of coldness and 
offended pride in her face, then I am blessed if I can tell you what 
other sort of appearance it presented. I took, as you may suppose, 
a prolonged squint at Aunt Damaris. One glimpse I had caught 
of her, as you will remember I told you, at Bristol, but the im- 
pression left was exceedingly small, and what I now saw there- 
fore was quite fresh and new to me. She seemed about sixty 
years old: very sharp features, a long narrow nose, a wide mouth 
with thin lips, and small restless black eyes.' Her hair was grey, and 
she was very bald about the parting. She wore two old-fashioned 
sausage-shaped curls in front of the ear. She looked to be dressed 
in black satin, for the stuff gleamed whenever she moved: her 
cap was large, with plenty of riband in it, and around her neck 
was a stretch of lace! or something of that kind, with the ends 
hanging down in front of her. She had the appearance, I am 
bound to say, of a respectable, well-to-do old lady. 

Well, whilst I was staring down at them, I saw Florence lean 
' towards her aunt, say something, and then rise. The old woman 
lifted her eyes to her and seemed to expostulate ; then, apparently 
thinking better of it, she got up too, and shook hands with Mr. 
Morecombe, but Florence gave him such a chilly bow that the 
sight of it brought my two hands together in a rapturous squeeze, 


1 The right name is fichu, Florence has since told me.—-JAck, 
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and then in a breath there was nothing left of the picture the 
skylight had framed but the bare table. I turned to go below by 
the cuddy front entrance and found the person I had noticed 
stumping the deck at my elbow and peering at me. 

* Are you a cuddy passenger ?’ said he. 

‘I am,’ I replied. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ said he. ‘May I ask what name ?’ 

‘Mr. John Egerton,’ I answered. 

‘My name is Thornton,’ said he, ‘and I’m the chief officer. 
I did not notice you at dinner. I don’t think I have seen you 
in this vessel before; when did you come aboard, sir?’ 

‘In the docks.’ 

He continued to peer at me as though he could not make up 
his mind as to whether I was an Irish assassin or the latest English 
forger, but when, in reply to the question, I gave him the 
number of my cabin and the name of the person who was to share 
it with me, he exclaimed, ‘ Oh, it’s all right, sir, of course,’ and 
resumed his walk. This matter, trifling as it was, nevertheless 
hugely disgusted and annoyed me, and I was never more disposed 
to curse myseif for a fool for putting myself into situations full of 
mortifications, misconstructions, and the obligation of sneaking 
and skulking. I lingered a few minutes on the poop, not choosing 
that the mate should flatter himself that he had hastened my 
departure. There was no rain, but the darkness was thickened 
with a rolling and eddying mist that sometimes drove past the 
illuminated skylights like bursts of steam. The lights at Graves- 
end twinkled wildly, and the loom of the high land behind was 
visible in.a deeper blackness above the winking flickering sparks. 
The river from the light abreast of Northfleet away down as far 
as the Hope looked as if a galaxy of stars were hovering over its 
glooming waters: how many vessels those lanterns represented I 
could not imagine, but anyone might easily suppose, from the 
appearance of the multitudinous shining, that an immense fleet 
had brought up in Gravesend Reach. Most of the lights were 
stationary, but here and there you would see one reeling and 
staggering with a sweeping movement upon the darkness, denot- 
ing some small craft tossing upon the little sea which the strong 
wind had raised in the river, whilst close at hand over the side 
the water glimmered amid the deep night-shadow in dull flashes 
of pallid froth, and washed in a crunching sound along the bends 
of our motionless vessel, making the rudder jar now and again 
with a faint rattling of the tiller chains in the leading-sheaves, 
Aloft, the noise of the wind was like the shearing of a gale through 
a forest, but many a wild note there was in addition twanged 
on the harp-like rigging, and you could not have stood and 
listened for five minutes, with the sobbing of the water to help 
your fancy, without believing that a world of phantoms had come 
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down on the wings of the wind and alighted on those darkling spars 
and faintly glimmering yards—ghosts of mothers singing to 
wailing babies, ghosts of ruined men groaning in their misery, 
ghosts of madwomen shrieking in torment. A strange chorus, 
mates, as you all know, for what sailor’s thoughts have not run 
to it? though, to find a meaning in such spirit-crying, there should 
be no shore-lights about, you must be leagues and leagues away 
out at sea, on the forecastle, say, where you may be alone, for 
aft there are the helmsman and the officer of the watch to keep 
you company —with a composant burning at the foreyard arm, and 
the ocean a wild and hurling shadow around you, with the desolate 
glint of foam under the bows and trailing in a line astern, making 
the deep as sad as a winter landscape with a sweep of blown 
snow lying on the black land under the blacker sky. 

A few minutes of this were as much as satisfied me. I went 
on to the quarter-deck and looked through the cuddy windows. 
Florence and Aunt Damaris had withdrawn to their cabin ; indeed, 
all the ladies had -retired, and the only occupants of the cuddy 
were a group of three or four men, Morecombe amongst them, 
sipping grog at that part of the table which was nearest the 
stove. 

Seeing the road clear I entered, walked straight into my cabin 
and went to bed. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


MR. MORECOMBE IS SEASICK. 


Hap I been a sailor just turned in after having been twenty-four 
hours on deck, I could not have fallen asleep more quickly nor 
slept more soundly. At what hour Mr. Morecombe came to bed 
I do not know; I never heard him, though he was the first thing 
I remembered in the morning, when I awoke and found the 
autumn sunshine standing like a wall of silver against the thick 
glass of the large scuttle or circular window. I put my head over 
the side of the bunk and saw him underneath; he was wide 
awake, and instantly sang out, ‘Hallo! good morning.’ 

‘Good morning,’ I answered. 

‘I say,’ cried he, ‘can you tell me the time? My old turnip 
has stopped, and hang me—aw—if I know whether I ought to get 
up or not.’ 

I looked at my watch that was in my waistcoat, slung within 
reach. ‘A quarter to eight,’ said I. 

‘ At what hour do we bweakfast, do you know?’ said he, forking 
his legs out of bed and looking about him for his smallclothes. 

‘I really can’t say. If you'll put your head out the steward 
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will tell you, if he’s in sight,’ I replied, debating within myself 
whether to get up or sham indisposition and have breakfast in my 
cabin. I decided upon the latter, and accordingly lay down again, 
drawing a long face as I turned my nose up to the deck above. 
The ship was on a level keel, but there was the tremor of passing 
water in the light outside, and I might easily guess that we were 
in the wake of a towing tug. It was pretty plain, however, that 
we had not long been under way ; fine as the weather might be 
now, there was too much weight in last night’s wind to leave the 
water calm in the river’s mouth where the Channel swell would 
be, and I reckoned by the feel in the hull that, even if we had 
passed the Nore, Prince’s Channel was still some distance ahead. 

Morecombe put on his drawers and boots, and, opening the 
cabin door, peered out, and catching sight of one of the stewards, 
ascertained the breakfast hour, and then said to me, ‘ We bweak- 
fast at a quarter to nine. Would you like to get up? because if 
so I'll go to bed until you’ve done dwessing. It’s a dayvlish tight 
fit for two,’ says he, looking around him, ‘and dem me if it isn’t 
too cold for tubbing. Suppose there’s a bathwoom somewhere ?’ 

‘I shan’t get up,’ said 1; ‘I don’t feel very well.’ 

‘ Not sea-sick, are you?’ he exclaimed. ‘Oh, hang it all, you 
can’t be sea-sick yet. Why, the ship isn’t moving !’ 

‘It’s not the movement, it’s the smell,’ said I. ‘It’s what 
they call the bilge water. Sniff strongly, and you'll see what I 
mean, and I gave a bit of a grunt. 

‘Dem me if I’m going to sniff, says he. ‘Don’t smell any 
thing wong naturally, and don’t want to fancy things. I say, 
didn’t you tell me your name was Egerton ?’ 


‘You'll see it on that box there?’ I replied, pretending to 


speak with an effort. 


‘ Any welation,’ says he, lathering himself for a shave, ‘ to the 
Tatton Egertons ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied, knowing that the fellow had a lot of titled 
connections, and that I must mind my eye. 

‘Oulton-Park Egertons, pwaps?’ said he, flourishing a razor 
and squinting at himself in the looking-glass. 

‘ Nothing to do with them,’ I answered. 

‘Is itthe Ellesmere family then—or pwaps it’s Wilton?’ said 
he, awaiting my answer before applying his razor. 

‘It’s a Kentish family,’ said lin a faint manner. ‘There were 
five of us, counting my parents, and I am the only one surviving.’ 

His mind went to work upon this answer whilst he shaved, but 
he didn’t appear to make much of it. When that job was over 
he said, ‘ What’s taking you to Austwalia—hailth ?’ 

‘That’s it,’ said I. ‘Lord, isn’t the ship heaving! or can it 
be the bilge water ?’ 

‘Dayvlish odd!’ cried he. ‘Deck’s as steady as land, and 
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whatever bilge water may be, dooce take me if I can’smell any- 
thing wrong.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said I, ‘ perhaps you’re an old sailor; if-so, it’s not fair 
to laugh at me.’ 

‘Qld sailor,’ cried he; ‘well, I’ve done a bit of yachting with 
my uncle, Lord Alehester. Know him?’ I wagged my head. 
‘But I’m as ignorant of the water and of—aw—ships of this kind 
—haw—by gad, as I am of tailoring. More so, dooce take me, 
Mr. Egerton, for, look heear, a man can’t live long without finding 
out that tailors are fwightful thieves and beastly bill-discounters. 
Glad to think that old Hebwew, Madox of Bond Street—— Know 
him?’ . I replied that I did not. ‘Madox isn’t his wight name,’ 
continued he ; ‘ can’t say what it is, and curse me if I care. Glad 
to feel I owe him thwee hundred pounds, though. He can’t take a 
boat and follow me, you know; haha! Ever been to Austwalia 
before ? ’ 

I made a sound that might pass for yes or no. 

‘ Vulgar people the Austwalians, I hear; but, poor dayvils, they 
can’t help it. If we send out convicts there, why, dooce seize it, 
it’s too much to expect their descendants to be gentlemen.. Had 
a little blood gone wong and they’d twansported it, why, then you 
know, you might expect to find a bit of polish heear and there-ah. 
I know an old Austwalian cock—shan’t tell you where he lives— 
who’s' got so much money that this cabin wouldn’t: hold .it in 
sovewins. Of all the old snobs Why, he sports a crest with 
as much assurance as if it had come to him from the Conquewor ; 
whereas I’d bet any man half a dozen hats that he stole or in- 
vented it since he awived in’ England. A fellow can’t help 
spwinging from nothing, you know, but it’s a doocid piece of 
impertinence when he not only imitates his bettaws, but twies to 
pass himself off as one of them.’ 

His reference to Alphonso—for what other old Australian cock 
should he mean—as a cad was extremely agreeable to me. 
‘ Little you wot, my aristocratic friend,’ thought I, as I watched him 
combing his hair and putting on his high stick-up collar, ‘ how 
all that you say is being taken down against you.’ Why, I never 
should have dreamt that the creature was such a chatterbox nor 
such a consummate ass as his conversation proved him to be. 
Was it very surprising that Florence should think him a fool and 
despise him and reject him? How should such an ape make 
love? Even his good looks, as I now began to perceive, were 
effective only on the first impression. I had thought him hand- 
some, as you know, when I saw him in Bristol—and handsome he 
was; but as I lay with my eyes upon him now, I reckoned that 
the girl he married would need to be as great an idiot as he not to 
find his beauty mighty insipid after a month or two. 

In handling this fellow I am annoyed to feel that I can’t put 
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him before you with the right kind of colour to make the picture 
true to life. He had a sort of stammer impossible to express in 
words; he garnished his language with a variety of oaths—of the 
most approved and modish kind, no doubt, and quite in keeping 
with the character of a young swell—but which I am obliged to 
soften or omit, and so sacrifice a characteristic I remember him 
by : and he said aw and haw just as Sophie had described (indeed, 
I fancied I could detect the source of Hawke’s aristocratic pro- 
nunciation and hesitation), but in a manner so peculiar, that were 
he in the next room and you heard one of those aws you would 
be able to put a perfect image of the man before you merely from 
catching the conceit, the imbecility, the impudent suggestion of 
condescension, and I know not what other things which the sound 
conveyed. 

Having finished dressing, he said, putting on his hat, * If we 
haven’t left Gwavesend, dem me if I don’t go ashore and havea look 
at the place. Had scarcely time to do more yesterday than get a 
fit of indigestion. Since I have the bore of twavelling I may as well 
see all I can, and as Gwavesend’s a place where the common people 
go and eat shwimps in the summer, I ought to be able, when I 
return, to tell my friends that I’ve been over it.’ 

I did not undeceive the man, and, as he was leaving the cabin, 
I asked him to be good enough to send the steward to me. This 
seemed to astonish him, for he said, ‘’Swardinawy you should feel 
sea-sick! If you're ill now, by George, what’ll you do when we 
get out upon the sea?’ He then went away, and presently the 
steward arrived—a smart little man in a round jacket and bow 
legs, named Hay. 

‘ When breakfast is ready, let me have a cup of tea and some- 
thing to eat here, will you?’ said I. 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Where are we now, steward ?’ 

“Tn the Warp, sir,’ he answered, naming the well-known stretch 
of river betwixt the Nore and the Oaze Deep. 

‘Ts the captain on deck?’ 

‘He’s just gone into his cabin,’ replied Hay. 

‘ Please go at once and tell him, with my compliments, that his 
friend, Mr. Jack Egerton, will breakfast in his cabin, and that he 
hopes to be able to go on deck during the afternoon.’ 

I knew that Daniel would understand my meaning: for you 
see, on recalling his short memory I was afraid that he would for- 
get to tell Florence I was aboard unless I employed some means 
to remind him of his promise. However, I was speedily. eased of 
that fear by the steward returning. ‘The captain’s compliments 
to you, sir, and he certainly hopes you will be well enough to 
come on deck this afternoon, and perhaps before. He'll look in 
upon you, sir, after breakfast,’ 
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Well, there I lay in my bunk, sometimes laughing to myself 
until I was like to split, when I thought of Morecombe and 
the wonderful absurdity of our sharing the same cabin, and 
then falling as grave as a judge and feeling a kind of: tremble 
running through me when I turned my mind to Florence and 
wondered how she would receive the news of my being in the 
ship and what sort of greeting she would give me when Daniel 
‘introduced’ us. I pulled out her locket, which, you may reckon, 
boys, I wore day and night, and found a sort of strength in kissing 
it, for after all I considered she must, like me a deal more than 
a little bit to have sent me that keepsake, and she surely would 
not like me less for following her to the world’s end, as I was 
literally doing. Anyhow, she could not use me worse than she 
had treated Morecombe, if there was any meaning in the manner 
I spied in her when I peered through the skylight last night; and 
when I recalled the bit of behaviour I had taken notice of, it sur- 
prised me that the man should be able to carry himself so easily 
as he did in his imbecile conversation with me; for knowing 
how her coldness would affect me, I found it mighty hard to 
understand his indifference, for so it seemed, even when I had 
made the most liberal allowance for him as a conceited fool who was 
cock-sure in his own mind of winning the girl sooner or later, and 
was only astonished that such a killing, lovely, highly-connected 
creature should not have been instantly accepted. 

The first breakfast bell was rung, and half-an-hour later I could 
hear all the passengers at table, a regular hum of voices, broken by 
the clattering of plates and now and again the loud distinct tones 
of Captain Jackson and Mrs. O’Brien. I strained my ear to catch 
the only notes which would fall sweetly upon it, and sometimes 
fancied I could detect the rich bell-like music of my darling’s 
voice; but fancy it was, of course, and I wished it to be so, for 
it pleased me best to think of her as cold and silent, and averting 
her beautiful face from the eye-glass that I might reckon would 
be peering at her hard by, with a puppy’s eye behind it. 

The steward came into my cabin with a well-stocked tray, in 
the inspiration of which methought I could trace my friend 
Daniel; and glad was I to fall to, for the aroma of the good things 
on the cuddy table stealing in through the venetian-like panel- 
ling of the door had excited a lively hunger in me. I speedily 
cleared the tray, tumbled out of my bunk, shaved and dressed 
myself, and then, opening the scuttle and finding it to leeward, I 
lighted a pipe and smoked it with my face in the aperture, so 
that no smell of the tobacco should pass into the cuddy. It was 
like looking through a telescope without the magnification. Only 
a small view was to be got through the open port, but what there 
was of it was all sunshine and streaming waters, a kind of trem- 
bling white radiance, with the lines of the breeze-swept river- 
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surface shining like ribs of polished steel through it, and a glimpse 
across the Kentish flats of the Whitstable and Herne Bay coast, 
looking like a stretch of blue haze. The tug was towing bravely, 
and the noise of the seething of the foam from her paddles wash- 
ing past beneath me came up like the sound of a fountain; but 
I would now and again hear an ominous creak, a significant strain 
of timber or bulwark, and note that the horizon would take a 
slight slant first toward the bows and then towards the stern, as 
if it were the central portion of some gigantic see-saw. If, thought - 
I, we are beginning to feel the swell here, we should be finding a 
pleasant tumble further on. 

Another half-hour passed. The motion was growing more 
defined, the creaking busier, and I was beginning to feel mighty 
tired of my cabin and to pine for the sunshine, and the breeze, 
and the leg-stretching space of poop. What! already? Some- 
body was sick in the next cabin. The groaning was as that of a 
monk wrestling with Beelzebub. There was no periodical explo- 
sion, no hopeful and soothing blow-up, but a steady grumbling, 
and now and again a slight roar. On a sudden a tap fell on 
my door, and in walked Daniel Thompson. His red face was 
illuminated by a broad grin, whilst he snuffed and exclaimed in a 
sepulchral voice, ‘ Hallo! who’s been smoking here ?’ 

‘It’s that box,’ said I, pointing to Morecombe’s; ‘it’s full of 
tobacco. How are you, Daniel, and what news have you brought 
me?’ 

‘Well, I’ve done your business,’ he answered. ‘It’s all right. | 
She knows you’re aboard. You can clear out of this.’ 

‘ Have you really explained already?’ cried I. ‘ What did she 
say? For heaven’s sake, speak out, Daniel, I thought you were 
coming to see me after breakfast to arrange what to say to her?’ 

‘I’m not going to make a long yarn of it,’ he replied. ‘I have 
other things to do. See here, Jack, it was after breakfast: she 
and her aunt and Mr. Morecombe were onthe poop. Hallo! what’s 
that noise ?’ 

‘Somebody sick next dour, I replied. ‘ Heave ahead, Thomp- 
son.’ 

‘Well, they were on the poop. Presently the aunt goes below, 
young Morecombe having previously stepped over to Mrs. O’Brien 
to answer some question she had sung out to him. I saw my 
chance and went up to the girl, and after manceuvring a bit, as 
nervous as a stammering chap in a witness-box, and wishing 
you at Jericho for putting me on such a job, I told her plump 
that you had asked me to say you were aboard under some name 
which I couldn’t for the moment recollect.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Well—she just turned the colour of the ship’s ensign. Split 
me, Jack, if ever I saw a girl blush so heavily before,’ said he. ‘A 
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red Indian wouldn’t have been in it alongside her. I’d have 
sheered off right away for fear that the others might. twig the 
rosy look, and suspect I was making love to her, if I hadn’t been 
more afraid, if they saw me go off in a hurry, that they’d imagine 
I had insulted her. But I say, my friend—she’s a real beauty. 
You have a correct taste. She’s a fine girl. I don’t know that I 
ever saw a handsomer eye in a female. “I’m an old friend of 
his,” said I, “and I undertake this job merely to oblige him, and, 
I hope, you too,” said I. ‘He declines to show up until I’ve 
informed you he’s in the ship, and the next business, I think,” said 
I, “he wants me to undertake, is to introduce him to you as if 
you were strangers, which, when done, will complete.all that my 
friend Jack expects of me.”’ 

‘Was that all that passed?’ said I. 

‘ That’s all,’ he answered. 

I thanked him heartily for his kindness, assuring him that as 
a friend in need he was the best ofall friends, and I begged him to 
believe that I appreciated his friendliness all the more for know- 
ing; how the sense of his being skipper would bother him in his 
willingness to lend me a hand. 

‘What will you do now?’ said he. ‘There’s no need to keep 
below, is there? I think you told me the aunt don’t know you?’ 

I answered that I would go forward, where I could command 
the poop; if Florence was alone I would come aft, but: I explained 
that it would not be advisable to introduce me in the presence of 
the aunt, as Florence’s manner, on our first meeting, might 
betray us. 

‘ All right,’ said he; ‘but you'll understand, Jack, after I’ve 
introduced you to her you must go on making love alone. ~ I'll 
have nothing more to do with it; and I hope you’ll tell her never 
on. any. account in the future to speak of the part I have played, 
for though it might make my fortune among the girls it would 
ruin me among the fathers, who, after all, are the people who 
choose ships and pay the passage money.’ 

I promised him in the most solemn manner that not a syllable 
concerning him should ever escape Miss Hawke or me, and he 
then went away. 

- IL was in the act of struggling into a top coat, when the door 
was violently flung open and Mr. Morecombe bolted in. He was 
deadly pale, and his chest hollowed and swelled out like a pair 
of bellows, whilst his face had a twist in it as though he was 
strangling. He stood in the middle of the cabin glaring around 
him whilst a man might have counted ten, and his eyes then 
lighting on the wash-basin, he rushed up to it and vomited in 
the most dreadful manner that ever I beheld. No doubt I.was 
right in suspecting that he had felt sick for some time, but had 
been fighting with his qualms on deck, and had rushed below to 
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be ill out of sight of Miss Hawke. I tell you, his sufferings seemed 
dreadful, and he raised such an outcry as he hung over the basin, 
with both hands grasping his waistcoat, the perspiration streaming 
down his face, and first one leg and then the other giving a wild 
kick up astern of him as he roared, that I had not the heart to 
leave him until his paroxysm was over. 

‘ Let me give you a hand into your bunk,’ said I. ‘ You can’t 
do better than lie down, and I will send the steward to you.’ 

Well, I bundled him into his bunk, and never did a more 
woebegone face embellish a fellow. Ladies, you should have 
seen this good-looking fellow! I. pulled open his shirt-collars, 
which were choking him, and hauled off his boots and put the 
basin alongside of him. He lay groaning and moaning like a 
wounded man, and the noise he made appeared to have started 
off the person in the next cabin afresh, for in the intervals of 
Morecombe’s rumblings I could hear the muffled notes of similar 
sounds beyond the bulkhead. I quitted the cabin, and calling to 
the steward, told him to look after the gentleman in number 4, and 
then went on to the main-deck, watched with some surprise by 
the little bow-legged fellow, who would scarcely know what to 
make of a man that was one moment too ill to leave his bed for 
the breakfast table, and the next was stepping along the deck 
with the deep sea-roll that comes like an instinct the moment the 
trained leg feels the heave of a deck-plank. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
WITH MY LOVE. 


A NOBLE morning it was, streaming and shining, a light blue sky 
and a crescent of mares’ tails over the mastheads and a flock of 
steam-coloured clouds scattering on the lee horizon, where the 
land was a greenish film on our starboard bow. To windward the 
pale green water ran into the whitish sky, and all that way there 
was nothing to be seen but a deep collier swarming along stiff as 
a church, with her yards hard against the lee rigging. The black 
smoke of the tug blew away from our flying jibboom end, and our 
ship followed with every stay-sail upon her hoisted, a crowd of 
passengers on the forecastle sunning themselves and standing 
black against the white cloths of the jibs,a blue vein breaking 
from the galley chimney, the gay decks glittering like sand, and 
a sweep of blue heaven deepening and lightening beyond the 
curve of the bows, which rose and sank upon the ruffled folds of 
the swell that was rolling out of the Channel into which we were 
heading. I stepped as far as the main-hatch and then took a 
squint aft. The pilot was walking athwart the poop close to the 
brass rail, taking a sharp look ahead and around at every turn, 
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but I had to go a little further to see as much as I needed of the 
poop, and when abreast of the galley I stopped again and saw 
Florence near the mizzenmast talking to some children. 

Three or four only of the passengers were about, and Aunt 
Damaris was certainly not one of them. Thompson stood right 
aft near the wheel, and the idea coming into my head that he was 
waiting there to ‘introduce’ me, and might be wondering what on 
earth was keeping me below, I pulled myself together and stepped 
without further ado on to the poop. He spied me the moment 
my head was above the ladder, and advanced to meet me. 

‘ Jack,’ said he, ‘there’s the lady, but you don’t want me to 
introduce you, do ye? Hang it, there’s nobody looking. Give 
me as little to do in this job as you can, mate.’ 

‘Let’s carry the programme through,’ I replied, my heart 
thumping under my coat. ‘ You told her you would introduce me.’ 
(This was not quite true, by the way.) ‘Some confounded eye that 
we don’t suspect may be on us; so take me up to her, will you?’ 

Florence had her back upon us, and pointed to the collier 
whilst she talked to the children. 

‘Come along, then,’ said Thompson. ‘If it must be done, 
let’s get it over;’ and leaving me to follow he went up to 
Florence, who, in turning to him, saw me. Nobody but the nurse 
who had charge of the children was near enough to notice what 
was going on, and she called the youngsters away when we 
advanced ; and lucky it was that nobody paid attention, for the 
abrupt manner in which Daniel had walked up to my darling and 
the extraordinary flourish he made over the business of introducing 
me must have set any observer wondering. 

‘ Allow me, Miss Hawke,’ said he, contorting himself into the 
queerest of nautical bows, and waving his hands as though he were 
motioning to the man at the wheel, ‘ to have the pleasure of in- 
troducing my friend Jack Edge—Edgy—hum! Mr. Jack Edgymore 
to you. Mr. Edgymore—Miss Hawke. Nice weather, Miss Hawke. 
The tug will be dropping us presently, and then we shall make 
sail, you know. Ahem! yes, that will be it;’ and he fixed a 
bewildered eye on me as if he should say, ‘ Must I go on talking 
a bit, or walk off at once?’ 

I raised my hat, and Florence, not being able to help herself, 
bowed, though one glance into each other’s eyes was enough to 
satisfy us that we both equally felt the absurdity of this situation. 
But trying in its way as it was, let me tell you, lads, that her 
composure and self-possession could not have been completer had 
this been really our first introduction. A bright colour had 
flashed into her cheeks when she turned and saw me, but it was 
gone before Daniel had ended his speech, and looking at me with 
a faint, nervous, twitching smile upon her lips, she said in her 
sweet quiet voice through which ran a kind of tremble, ‘I was 
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very much surprised when Captain Thompson told me that you 
were on board the Strathmore and going to Australia, Mr. 
Seymour.’ 

When she pronounced my name Daniel laughed, and then 
appearing to find something deeply interesting in the sky to 
windward, he crossed the deck. 

‘I hope you are not angry with me,’ I began, scarcely knowing 
what to say, and hardly able to realise that I was alongside her 
at last, talking to her, looking into her beautiful eyes, and that 
this was just the very beginning of many weeks of constant 
association. 

‘Indeed I have not had time to find out,’ she replied. ‘I 
am too much astonished. I had no idea you would take such a 
step. If Sophie knew your intention, she should have told me.’ 

‘I assure you she knew nothing whatever about it,’ I replied. 
‘TI dared not trust her for fear of my project reaching your ears, 
and perhaps your father’s. She wrote to tell me she wondered that 
I did not try to see you before you left, which made my secret the 
harder for me to keep from her, but her surprise will end when 
she gets my letter. Did you think I could endure to be separated 
from you? You sent me this to remember you by,’ said I, haul- 
ing out the locket, ‘ but did you believe it would suffice? There 
is only one thing in this world that will satisfy me as a keepsake 
—and that is yourself.’ . 

She bent her eyes downwards, quietly smiling. Thompson 
was talking to the pilot; Mrs. O’Brien had got hold of the 
children and was amusing them; Captain Jackson and his wife 
stumped the other side of the poop arm in arm; everybody else 
belonging aft was below. 

‘Of course you know, Mr. Seymour, that my aunt is with 
me?’ said she, after a pause. 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘She is the reason why I have shipped as 
Jack Egerton. Will you call me Egerton? If you address me as 
Seymour she will guess who I am.’ 

‘Ought I to say I will?’ she answered, smiling. ‘It will be 
so difficult.’ And then with an uneasy look coming into her face 
she said, ‘Are you fair in asking me to be deceitful? I wish you 
had not come.’ 

‘Don’t, for heaven’s sake, say so!’ cried I. ‘If my presence 
annoys you, I'll shift my quarters into the ’tween decks yonder, and 
never approach this part of the vessel for the rest of the voyage. 
It will be something, at all events, to feel that I am in the same 
ship with you. When I made up my mind to follow you I never 
feared that you would wish I had not come. It’s true that I did 
not dare hope you would be glad to see me, but I counted upon 


your not being angry, for it is for love of you, and only for that, 
Florence, that I have followed you.’ 
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‘Tam notangry, Mr. Sey—, Mr. Edg—, Mr. — Oh, what am 
I to call you?’ she exclaimed, colouring and stammering. ‘I do 
not want you to leave this part of the ship; I—I—’ The darling 
broke down, looking away with her sweet eyes over the sea, with 
a trembling of the lovely lashes as though tears were not far off ; 
and then rallying a bit she said in her gentle way, with a quiver 
in the lower notes of her voice: ‘The deceitfulness is the only 
part I dislike. 1 shall never be able to address you as Mr. Egerton 
without feeling that I am telling a story.’ 

‘ Then,’ said I, peeping round into her face, ‘if you can’t help 
feeling that it will be wrong to call me Mr. Egerton, say Jack 
when we are alone—that will be enough; there’s no need to 
address me by any name when others are present.’ 

Here came another pause, and then said she— 

‘Do you know that Mr. Reginald Morecombe is in this ship ?’ 

‘ Perfectly well,’ I replied. ‘ He shares my cabin; and I have 
just left him horridly sea-sick, after stowing him away in his bunk.’ 

‘What! does he know you are here?’ she cried, with her eyes 
wide open with wonder. 

‘He knows that Mr. Egerton is here—that’s all,’ I answered. 

‘But have you never met before ?’ 

‘I caught a glimpse of him once at Bristol, but he did not see 
me, and does not know me from Adam.’ 

She raised her hands with a gesture of astonishment, and then 
I suppose the absurdity of his sharing my cabin—indeed, the 
ridiculousness of the position we were all of us in—struck her; 
she broke into a short semi-hysterical laugh, though she grew 
very soon grave again, and turned a glance now and then at the 
companion hatch which caused me to ask her if she expected her 
aunt to come on deck. 

‘I don’t think she will come,’ she answered. ‘ She complained 
of feeling a little sick, and went to her cabin to lie down.’ 

‘Does not this motion inconvenience you ?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ she replied; and indeed I had already 
noticed how easily she poised her beautiful figure to the heave of 
the deck. Looking at her closely whilst we conversed, and better 
able to observe points in her now that my agitation was gone, I 
took notice of a certain careworn expression in her face—a sorrow- 
ful appearance that would have passed with me as the grief she 
would feel in saying good-bye to her home, were it not that it 
looked too old to belong to the date of her farewell. She caught 
me watching her wistfully, and I at once said— 

‘I am afraid they have been making you unhappy on my 
account. You haven’t the healthful, happy looks I remember, 
Florence ; though, please God, they'll be coming back to you 
now.’ 


She did not answer me; whether or not she liked me calling 
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her Florence, there was no rebuke in her face when I said the 
word. 

‘I heard from Sophie,’ said I, ‘that you were a good deal 
worried when in Scotland. Did you know that Mr. Morecombe was 
to be one of the Strathmore’s passengers ?’ 

‘ How can you ask me?’ she answered quickly, with a sparkle 
like a tear in her eyes, and the cold look I had noticed when 
peering at her through the skylight on the previous evening coming 
into her face. ‘I should not be here if I had known.’ 

‘Ah!’ said I, ‘I see how the coast lies now. What a mean 
wretch he must be to pursue you in this fashion after your flat 
rejection of him. The instant I entered my cabin and spied the 
fellow’s traps I saw the plot. How could your father have the 
heart to subject you to this sort of thing? What opinion can he 
have of you not to guess that the more Mr. Morecombe worries 
you the more you will hate him!’ 

She could not help smiling at this, dejected as she looked and 
was, and said— 

‘The idea of the voyage is Aunt Damaris’, not papa’s,’ as 
though she would apologise for her father. 

‘And was it Miss Damaris Hawke who suggested the notion 
of Mr. Morecombe’s voyaging to Australia with you ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you, Mr. Sey—, Mr. , 

‘Jack—say Jack, Florence,’ I exclaimed. ‘If you will not 
think of me as myself, think of me as Sophie’s cousin, and you'll 
not find Jack hard to pronounce. If you do not mind me calling 
you Florence, why should you hesitate to call me Jack ?’ 

‘You call me Florence without asking my leave—how do you 
know I don’t mind ?’ she answered. 

Well, it was early times to press this matter of Jack, so I 
went back to my question as to what share Aunt Damaris had in 
the plot that had brought young Morecombe into the Strathmore. 
She replied that she could not say, as until she came aboard at 
Gravesend she did not know that Mr. Morecombe meant to sail in 
the ship. She said that shortly after their arrival in Scotland 
Aunt Damaris had asked her if she would like to return to Sydney 
- with her in September, and stop a few months there. She 
answered yes, the voyage would amuse her, and she would be 
glad to see Sydney again. A little later her father talked to 
her on the same matter, and made her see he wished her to go 
with her aunt; so then she took the thing in earnest, and wrote 
to Sophie about it, but she had not the least idea that the voyage 
was a plan to bring her and Morecombe together; she never 
thought when she left England to see the youth again, otherwise, 
though she was quite willing to go to Australia, she never would 
have sailed in that ship with him. She told me all in a very 
quiet way, speaking softly and often looking at me anxiously as if 
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she feared I might distrust any portion of her narrative. She did 
not utter a word against her father or her aunt, nevertheless she 
contrived somehow or other to make me see that ever since she 
had met me she had led an uncomfortable, if not an unhappy 
life at her home; and that being so, then there was very little to 
wonder at in her willingness to leave it for a spell. I noticed 
that as we continued conversing the embarrassment she had first 
shown passed away, she warmed up, glancing at me with a sort of 
pleasure in her eyes as if she was beginning to thoroughly realise 
that I was on board. And, my lads, even if this girl thought of 
me then as no more than a friend, there would be a pleasantness 
when she looked along the ship and saw the crowd of strange 
people on the main deck and forecastle and then over the bows 
and beheld the leagues of heaving sea there, in remembering that 
I was on board, with a face that brought up pleasant memories of 
Clifton, and Bristol Cathedral, and Sophie, and the like; for 
though, to be sure, her aunt was in the ship, the feeling that the 
old woman sided with her brother and had meanly played into his 
hands would so qualify the sense of companionship as to make the 
girl feel, when she looked around the sea, that she was hardly less 
alone than the loneliest of the *tween-deck passengers. So I 
believe that she would have been glad to know that I was on 
board, even had I been merely a friend, but it would not do to 
pretend that I was no more than that to her. There were 
memories between us which rose in me as sweet as the recollec- 
tion of kisses, and her nervousness and wonder at my presence 
being past, she could not view the ocean towards which we were 
towing, nor reflect that these were the first hours of a voyage that 
was to last for some months, without guessing that it must be 
something deeper than a boyish whim that had brought me 
alongside of her to take my chance of what she might think and 
how she might treat me. 

I was much too earnest and absorbed in talk with her to take 
notice of what was passing around. The swell of the sea was 
growing longer and heavier, and the funnel of the tug waved 
handsomely athwart our hawse as the great ship curtsied solemnly 
in her wake. Mrs. O’Brien, the nurse, and the children had gone 
below, and the only persons now on the poop besides ourselves 
were the pilot, the captain, the second mate, who stood to leeward 
near the mizzen rigging, and Captain Jackson and his wife. I 
should have said, had I been asked to forecast this adventure, that 
it would have taken me some time to reconcile Florence to my 
presence; that the sense that her father, were he to know that 
I was on board, would command her to have nothing to do with 
me, would weigh upon her as a heavy obligation; and that con- 
sequently it would cost me a long struggle to bring her heart 
nearer to mine—though if I had ever doubted of accomplishing 
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this, never of course would I have undertaken the voyage. But 
whether it was that she liked me better than I should have dared 
to believe, or that her indignation at finding this voyage nothing 
but a trap set by her father and aunt for Morecombe to catch her 
in made her defiant, I found after the first five or ten minutes of 
uneasiness that she talked to me freely and gladly. She never 
appeared to give herself any trouble as to Aunt Damaris’ move- 
ments, and, instead of thinking we had conversed long enough, 
and that she ought to go to her aunt in the cabin, she immediately 
joined me in patrolling the deck when I proposed walking for 
fear that she would feel the cold by standing. I caught Thompson 
grinning away like clockwork as we faced round on reaching the 
taffrail. What there was in us to tickle his fancy I do not know 
and did not care. I was passionately proud, happy beyond expres- 
sion, triumphantly joyous at having my darling with me, keeping 
me company, talking with a lighter note in her dear voice, and 
letting me see, though without an atom of coquetry, that her 
first aiarm at sight of me was false to her deeper feelings, and 
that she was welcoming me now—not perhaps as a man whom she 
loved, but as a man whom she knew devotedly loved her. She 
talked to me as if it did her good to open her mind, and although 
you may think that she ought to have found Mr. Morecombe a 
delicate subject to discuss with me, I assure you she spoke out 
about him with great frankness, and seemed to be amazed at his 
hardihood in taking this voyage with her after her refusal of him. 

‘Oh, but he’s such a fool,’ said I; ‘ so ludicrously self-conceited 
that he won’t believe you’re in earnest. He supposes, I daresay, 
you don’t know him well enough, but that you'll have found him 
out before you get to Sydney, and allow yourself to be vanquished.’ 

She smiled disdainfully. ‘At all events,’ said she, ‘I’ve 
made up my mind to return in this ship. I have said nothing to 
Aunt Damaris, nor shall I for some time to come, but if Mr. 
Morecombe intends to remain in Sydney, that place will not be 
big enough to contain me too, and I shall go home with your 
friend Captain Thompson.’ 

As she said this, my mind went to the fellow groaning and 
writhing on his back in the cabin, and I said, ‘If he’s going to 
continue as sea-sick as he’s begun he’ll have more than he wants 
of the voyage before we are out of the Channel.’ 

‘Why,’ asked she suddenly, ‘ do you insist upon calling your- 
self Egerton ?’ 

‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘if your aunt finds out who I am she will 
not allow you to speak to me.’ 

Her eyes took a brighter light as she exclaimed, ‘Do not you 
think I have any will of my own? There is no harm in your 
speaking to me, Mr. Seymour, and if I choose to let you doso I 
do not think that my aunt would object,’ 
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There was a perfect revelation to me in these few words. 
Sweet and tender and gloriously lovable I always knew her to be, 
but never should I have believed that with the adorable qualities 
of her heart she combined real force of character. And yet, upon 
my word, I had only to remember how she had refused Morecombe 
in defiance of all the influence her father could bring to bear upon 
her, and how loyally she had stuck to my cousins, and with what 
a brave, uncomplaining soul she embarked on this long voyage, to 
wonder that I should have needed a speech from her to find out 
that she had a high spirit. I hardly knew what answer to make her. 

‘I don’t wish to influence you,’ she continued, ‘ but if you 
have assumed a name only for my sake, let me assure you the 
disguise is unnecessary. You are quite right in supposing that 
my aunt would be very vexed to find you on board, but why 
should I study other people’s feelings when I see how little mine 
are considered. I’m not responsible for your being here, but my 
aunt is answerable for Mr. Morecombe’s presence, and she came 
to the ship at Gravesend expecting to find him in her, as I could 
see by the way they met. Aunt Damaris doesn’t mind humiliating 
me by this plot, as you might call it, and since you are on board, 
Mr. Seymour, I do not know why she should not be told who you 
are.’ 

There was no anger in her manner, but she spoke as a woman 
would who is deeply offended, with a flush in her cheek and a 
sparkling in her eyes and a trembling of the lips. 

‘I will do whatever you wish,’ I replied, ‘and I feel the truth 
of all that you say, believe me. But as my name is down as 
Egerton, as the stewards and others know me by that name, and 
as it is on my luggage, it would be rather awkward to alter it. 
And then,’ said I, ‘think of the effect of the discovery upon Mr. 
Morecombe, who, you must know, sleeps in the bunk under mine. 
We.should end our days like the Kilkenny cats. If Sydney would 
not be big enough to hold you and him, I am sure this ship 
would not be large enough to hold him and me if once I dis- 
covered that he knew who I was.’ 

She broke into one of her old merry laughs, and said, ‘You 
will do as you like, I suppose, but I shall never be able to speak 
or think of you as Mr. Egerton, aristocratic as the name is.’ 

‘I want you to think of me as Jack and call me so—not of 
course before others, but when we are alone. Will you?’ I asked. 

‘I can’t tell you now,’ she replied, coming to a stand at the 
companion; and putting her foot upon the steps, she looked a 
few moments at the haze of land on the starboard beam with a 
shadow of melancholy on her beautiful eyes, and then saying, 
‘ There is nochance of our not meeting again soon now,’ she went 
below. 

(To be continued.) 
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French and English Towns. 


HERE are few forms of antiquarian research more agreeable 

than that of spelling out all that revolutionary havoc has left of 
an old French city, its walls and gates, if any are happily left, its 
streets, its churches, its houses, any other fragments of antiquity 
that may have been spared. Such an inquiry in a French town 
has some features of its own which distinguish it from the same 
kind of inquiry either in England or in Italy. The French town 
is in the nature of things more strange to the English visitor 
than any town in his own land can be; but it is far less strange 
than the Italian town. That it should be so follows from the 
geography and history of the two countries. England and France 
lie on the same side of the Alps, and they have much of their 
history in common in which Italy has little or no share. For 
many artistic and historical purposes France and England form 
parts of one whole to the exclusion of Italy. And yet, in the 
particular matter of towns, France and Italy have, as we shall 
presently see, some things in common as against England. As 
for the general look of the towns of the three countries, we may 
safely say that the site of a French town is commonly more 
picturesque than that of an English town, and that of an Italian 
town. more picturesque than that of a French town. The city 
set on an hill is the exception in England; at least it seems to 
be so, for our cities, London to begin with, stand far more 
commonly on hills than we think at first sight. Only our hills 
are for the most part very small; those which carry the hill- 
cities of France are higher; those which carry the hill-cities of 
Italy are higher still. If in the Lombard plain the sites are 
sometimes even lower than in England, Tuscany with its living 
cities, Latium with its dead ones, takes it out the other way. In 
our land we wonder at Lincoln and Durham; they would not seem 
wonderful in the land of Le Mans and Laon; still less would they 
seem wonderful in the land of dead Tusculum and living Perugia. 
But for the picturesqueness of the city itself, France stands far 
above either England or Italy ; Germany alone equals or surpasses 
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it. The English or the Italian town will often equal or surpass 
the French town in the architectural merits of this or that build- 
ing, and many an Italian town has noble displays of street archi- 
tecture to which neither England nor France has anything to 
compare. But there is no denying that English buildings, unless 
they are real works of architecture, are apt to be ugly ; and to speak 
the plain truth, the same is often the case with Italian buildings 
also. The outskirts of an Italian town are very often simply 
hideous ; those of a French or German town are often highly pic- 
turesque. In both France and Germany we are always lighting on 
buildings or scraps of buildings which we can hardly say are works of 
‘architecture, but which are what we call picturesque, that is pleasing 
in their outline. Many a French street is saved from common- 
place, if it be only by a projecting turret or corbelled window here 
and there, an effective feature which in this island is more common 
in Scotland than in England. After all the havoc of revolution, 
and the worse havoc of fussy mayors and prefects, the old towns 
of France contain quite enough of mere attractive scraps of this 
kind to make it well worth while to thread their narrow streets, 
even were their higher associations, their great buildings and 
their historic memories, a good deal less precious than they are. 
To compare more specially our English and our French town, 
the differences which strike the eye between them are in many 
points very obvious at the first glance, and the causes of them go 
very deep into the history of the two countries. One might perhaps 
say, as a very general statement indeed, that French towns differ 
less from one another than English towns do, and that it is more 
easy to make general propositions about them. There is a kind of 
French town, common in all parts of France, which in a manner sets 
the standard, and which may in some sort pass as the ideal French 
town. This is the old, respectable, steady-going, local capital, which 
has been the local capital from the beginning of things and which 
seems as if it must go on being the local capital to the end of 
things. It may or it may not have some considerable trade or 
manufacture; it is doubtless more flourishing if it has; but it 
would seem as if its essential being goes on all the same whether 
it has or has not. The population of these towns, old heads of 
duchies and counties, modern heads of departments, keeps an 
average a good deal higher than that of those of our county- 
towns which are not seats of manufactures. It keeps an average 
very much lower than that of our great manufacturing towns. 
Somewhere from twenty to fifty thousand would seem to be 
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the right population for the worshipful old city on its hill or 
beside its river, which still keeps the name of the Gaulish tribe 
which dwelled there in the days of Cesar. Anything very much 
larger or smaller than this strikes one as exceptional. There can 
hardly be more than half-a-dozen French towns which rise much 
above 100,000. I believe there are none which reach 400,000. 
That is to say, a town of the size of Hull or Bristol is rare in 
France; one of the size of Liverpool or Glasgow is unknown. 
But be it noted again that the few exceptionally great cities 
are in most cases among the oldest cities of the land, cities 
whose ancient importance has never left them. Our greatest 
cities are not Colchester and York; but the greatest cities of 
France are Lyons and Marseilles. The most remarkable casé .\> 
France of a great town springing up to importance in modern 
times is St. Etienne. But Lancashire and Yorkshire can count 
off a dozen or twenty St. Etiennes in a breath. On the 
other hand, the local capital in France is very seldom so small 
as some of those old county-towns in England which are county 
and cathedral towns and little more. I am least of all men 
called on to name, lest I should ruffle the feelings of my 
immediate neighbours. There can be very few heads of de- 
partments in France—hardly Tulle in Corréze, though it is much 
smaller than most—which the most advanced reformer from 
Lancashire would speak of as ‘ miserable decaying villages.’ At 
the same time such a reformer would most likely look on many 
of the old local capitals of France as somewhat old-world, some- 
what behindhand, hardly up to the level of an advancing age. 
Even when they have advanced in the modern sense, they hardly 
show it so conspicuously to the eye as the advancing towns of 
England. Limoges, for example, ancient cradle of enamel, is 
still a very flourishing manufacturing town. But, though some 
of its crooked streets have been cruelly straightened, it is still 
the old town of the massacre, the town of Cité and Ville side by 
side. Rouen has been called the French Manchester; but it is 
a very much smaller Manchester; it is a Manchester which is 
York as well, and in which, even after all modern changes, the 
York element is likely to seem to the stranger stronger than the 
Manchester element. And Rouen, though not like Lyons or 
Marseilles, is in France a city of quite exceptional size. Limoges, 
with about 50,000 inhabitants, is a more typical example of the 
old French city which remains an old city, but which has some 
modern importance as well. It is hard to find an exact English 
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parallel. Norwich and Lincoln come as near as any, though 
Norwich is perhaps a little too large, and the modern pro- 
sperity of Lincoln is almost too modern. Still both are, like 
Limoges, ancient and famous cities, which count for something at 
the present day, though not for so much as Manchester or Lyons. 
Nottingham and Leicester would rather rank with Rouen than with 
Limoges; and with them a difference comes in which is of the 
utmost importance in comparing English and French towns; they 
are not the seats of bishops.' 

The French local capital thus differs in many things from 
anything which we are now used toin England. Two hundred 
years, one hundred years, back, it would have been easier to find 
a parallel; but even then the parallel would have been far 
from exact. Many facts both of history and of geography have 
combined to give a French town of this class an importance in 
itself which does not belong to the English town of the same 
class. I have noticed in another place? that, while we are apt 
to look on France as far more centralized than England, the posi- 
tion, while eminently true in some points, is not true in all. No 
town in England is now in any real sense a capital, except London. 
I suspect that no town in England has been a capital for many 
ages, in the same sense that these old French towns still 
are capitals. They are centres of administration in a way that 
an English town is not. We have not, and most of us are 
thankful that we have not, anything like the prefect, sitting in 
the capital of the department and settling everything all round 
him. Many of these towns again are centres of the administra- 
tion of justice in a way that an English town is not. They have 
judges and a bar of their own, more after an American than an 
English fashion. Many of them again are centres of education ; 
the old local universities have perished, and one shrinks from the 
brand-new academies which have sprung up in their place; still 
there they are; the higher education is at least supposed to be 
fixed at many more points in France than it is in England. 
Lastly, not a few of these towns still remain as social centres, in a 
way which is now utterly unknown in England. People flock to 
London ; they flock to watering-places; but there is no longer 
avy English town in which the gentry of the surrounding country 


* No one surely will cavil because a few bishops had their chair at Leicester in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, or because Nottingham has latterly given a tifle 


to a mere suffragan. They are not episcopal sees in the same-sense as Lincoln 
and Norwich. 


? ‘Impressions of the United States,’ p, 217. 
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keep houses and spend part of the year. This fashion, the 
rule in Italy, is still common in France, It is the old-standing 
custom of the land. A decent, sensible French noble, who 
did not waste his whole time in dangling after the court, 
divided himself between his chéteaw in the country and his 
hétel in the capital of his province or district. Nor has the 
fashion altogether died out, either among the noblesee, where any is 
left, or among other people. All this is foreign to English ways ; 
we hardly understand the notion of a town-house out of London. 
And there probably was no time when the custom of dividing one- 
self between the country and the local capital was so general in 
England as it even now is in France, to say nothing of Italy. 
Still it was, even in comparatively late times, far more common 
than it is now, as many a good old house in our old county-towns 
shows. But it is significant that the greatest of the class, the 
palace of the Dukes of Norfolk at Norwich, has utterly vanished. 
This last, it must be remembered, was a real town-house, like an 
Italian palazzo; it was something quite different from those cases 
where, often owing to the continued habitation of a castle, the 
house of a nobleman or wealthy esquire stands close to a town, 
most commonly a small town which grew up round the castle. 
These are not town-houses like the Norwich palace, but country- 
houses with a town at their gates. 

We may add another point. In France the civil head of a 
district is much more usually the ecclesiastical head than it is 
in England. The dioceses, as a rule, coincide with departments, 
while English dioceses, as a rule, do not coincide with counties. 
The bishops’ sees, as a rule, but with a much larger number of ex- 
ceptions, are placed in the head town of the department. It is far 
less common in France than it is in England to see, as for instance 
in the three neighbouring departments of Orne, Calvados, and 
Manche, the chief towns Alengon, Caen, and St. Lo, without bishops, 
while the bishops’ sees are placed at the much smaller towns of 
Séez, Bayeux, and Coutances. And it is almost unknown in 
France for great towns to be without bishops, as Birmingham 
and Leeds are still, as Manchester, Liverpool, and Newcastle, 
were a few years back. But this last is almost the same thing 
‘as to say in other words what has been said already, that the 
greatest towns in France have commonly had a continuous great- 
‘ness from the beginning of things. 

In all these various ways the old French city is more of a 
eapital, more of a centre, it has more of a life of its own, than 
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the English county-town. The English town, if it has become 
a seat of manufactures, has in many things shot ahead of the 
French city. If it has not grown in that way, it has most likely 
lagged behind the French city. In neither case is it, like the 
French city, a real local capital, and not much more. The local 
capital, containing the town-houses of the local gentry, has 
ceased in England to have any being at all. 

But if from England we go further and take in the whole of 
Great Britain, we shall find a much nearer parallel to the French 
city. Edinburgh, smaller than the exceptionally large French 
cities, is considerably larger than the average of the class. But 
it has more in common with them than anything in South 
Britain has. A city of no special commercial or manufacturing 
importance, which lives largely on its past memories and position, 
which has its university, its law courts, and many things which 
still stamp it as a capital and distinguish it from a mere county- 
town, is very much like one of these French cities on a greater 
scale. We say on a greater scale, because those French cities 
which equal or surpass Edinburgh in population, do so by virtue 
of commerce or manufactures, and so put themselves out of the 
class of those towns which are local capitals and nothing else. 

When we have reached the comparison with Edinburgh, 
though it is by no means a comparison to be carried into minute 
detail, we have touched the root of the matter as regards the com- 
parison between English and French towns. Edinburgh is sur- 
passed in size and population by many other towns in Great 
Britain; yet we feel that there is something about Edinburgh 
which there is not about the others, simply because Edinburgh 
has been, and for many purposes still is, the capital of an inde- 
pendent kingdom. So were the old French cities of which we 
are speaking, capitals, sometimes of kingdoms, in any case of 
duchies and counties which practically formed independent states. 
In every respect but this, Edinburgh is not a good parallel to 
choose ; for Edinburgh is not really an ancient city; it is only a 
comparatively modern capital of Scotland; other towns both of 
England and Scotland far surpass it in age and in historic dignity. 
As a fortress, Edinburgh is ancient indeed; as a royal city, it is 
young, not only beside York and Winchester, but beside Dun- 
fermline and Stirling. We feel almost at a glance that Edin- 
burgh—and for the matter of that, Stirling too—is not a city 
which has kept its being as a city from time immemorial. It is 
plainly a town which has grown up round a fortress, a greater 
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Richmond or Dunster. Still, as a matter of fact, Edinburgh is 
the one city of Great Britain which carries about it the feeling of 
being a capital in the strict sense, the head of a land which for 
many purposes is still distinct. Less venerable in the remote 
past than York and Winchester, for that very reason it keeps 
about it the memory of the dignity which in their case is so 
ancient that it has wholly passed away. Yet from York we cannot 
see that all special dignity has passed away. The city which 
unites municipal dignity second only to London with ecclesiastical 
dignity second only to Canterbury still keeps an unique place in 
the land. 

It is from failing to grasp the history of France and its cities 
as a living thing that to many it will doubtless seem strange to 
claim for Le Mans or Poitiers, or even for Lyons and Rouen, the 
same position as capitals or former capitals which on the face of 
it belongs to Edinburgh. We are not here concerned with the 
special story of the growth of the French kingdom, its swallowing 
up both of its own vassal states and of states which were not even 
its vassals. We have to take a glance at the history of Gaul from 
a much wider view. The old city which down to the Revolution 
fully kept its position as a local capital, from which the Revolution 
has not been able wholly to take away that character, is, as a rule, 
immeasurably older than any English town, and it held for ages a 
place immeasurably greater than the English town ever held. 
Its history is stamped on the spot itself, on its site and cn its 
buildings. We said that Edinburgh had grown up round a 
fortress ; the French city has not grown up round a fortress; it 
has grown out of a stronghold, which is quite another matter. 
This or that Gaulish tribe fixed its central point of meeting and 
defence—the words city and town may perhaps be best kept till a 
later stage—on some point which nature had made a natural 
centre for meeting and defence. The island or peninsula in a 
river, the table-land rising high and steep above surrounding hills 
and dales, above all the strong hill with the river flowing at its 
foot or, better still, girding three of its sides with its winding 
stream—on sites like these the old folk of Gaul had fixed their 
strongholds long before Czesar came among them. We must not 
look, as in many parts of Italy, for almost every height to be 
crowned with a town, however small, fenced in with immemorial 
walls and bulwarks. Gaul lagged behind Italy in political de- 
velopement ; the crowd of towns, independent or united only by 
a federal tie, had not supplanted the ruder but more lasting 
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organization of the tribe with its wide territory, and for the most 
part its single centre. The Roman came; he came not to destroy, 
but to develope. The Gaulish stronghold, the head of the tribe, 
itself for the most part became the Roman city; the limits of the 
tribe became the limits of the jurisdiction of the city. Here and 
there the site was changed to a neighbouring site. As men long 
before came down from Dardanié to holy Ilios in the plain, as men 
long after came down from the elder Salisbury to the younger, so 
at the Roman bidding, men came down from the stronghold of 
Bibracte, from the high table-land of Gergovia, to the lower but 
still fairly lofty sites of Augustodunum whose name still lives in 
the shortened shape of Autun, of Nemetum whose name has given 
way to the more picturesque style of the Bright Mount, the Cler- 
mont of the preaching of Urban. Here the old sites remain for- 
saken, like Uleybury looking down from the height of Cotswold, 
like the fallen walls of Worlebury overhanging the Severn Sea, 
like the empty ramparts of Norba on the Volscian hills looking 
down on empty Ninfa at their foot. But far more commonly the 
old place of meeting and defence remained the place of meeting 
and defence under the rule of Cesar. The rude defences of the 
Gaul gave way to walls raised with all the skill of Roman engi- 
neers; the mighty stones in one age, the alternate ranges of brick 
and stone in another, sometimes tell their tale, how, after days of 
civil strife or foreign invasion, later Czesars had to build again what 
earlier Czesars had first built. Within and around the walls arose 
all the buildings, all the works, which the highest civilization of 
Rome called for. Streets were laid out; public buildings were raised, 
—the theatre, the basilica, the forum with its surroundings; the 
proudest site within the walls was hallowed to some patron deity, 
and the pillared front of the temple crowned and sanctified the 
height. Without the walls, rising tier above tier from the ground, 
or wrought, it may be, in some hill-side of convenient shape, 
the amphitheatre stood ready for the bloody sports which the 
Roman carried with him alike to the soil of the Gaul and to 
the soil of the Greek. The arches of the aqueduct bore the 
needful supply of water from some hill more favoured than that 
on which the city had arisen. From the gateways, the gateways 
with their double arches, their flat pilasters, their ranges of windows, 
such as we see at Nimes and Autun and in the crowning glory of 
the Black Gate of Trier, the straight paved road, its distance 
marked mile by mile, set forth to bind the city to the other cities 
of the Roman world, to offer an easy path alike to the armed 
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legionary and to the peaceful merchant. On each side of the path 
were ranged the tombs of past generations; without the walls, 
safe, for some ages at least, in the protection of the Roman Peace, 
gathered the pleasant villas and gardens of Roman settlers and of 
natives who had become Romanin all but blood. The Roman town 
had grown in a marvellous way out of the hill-fort or the river- 
fastness of the Gaul. Very commonly it kept the ancient name 
of that hill-fort or river-fastness, Lutetia of the Parisii or Duro- 
cortum of the Remi. Sometimes it bore a name in which the style 
of a Roman ruler is strangely fitted with a Celtic ending, Julio- 
magus, city of the Andecavi, or Augustodunum, city of the dui. 
But in most cases, though not in all, the name of the town itself 
gives way to the name of the tribe of which it is the head. Lutetia 
Parisiorum becomes Civitas Parisioruwm, and then in various 
stages simply Parisii, Parisius, Paris. The tribe, the territory 
of the tribe, and the town which is the head of the tribe, became 
hardly distinguishable in Latin speech. In the course of ages the 
popular dialect came to distinguish town and land by corrupted 
forms of the tribe name fitted with different endings. The land of 
the Andecavi becomes Anjou and their city becomes Angers; the 
land of the Cenomanni becomes Maine, while their city bears the 
memorable name of Le Mans, city of famous counts and famous 
bishops, but before all things city of the commune. 

The days of counts and of commumes, in the later sense of 
those words, are still distant; the coming of the age of bishops 
marks the first great stage in the history of the Gaulish city. 
The rule of Cesar still lasts, but the rule of Cesar is no longer 
bound up with the worship of the gods of the Roman Capitol. A 
new creed spreads itself over the land; a persecuted sect comes 
forth from its hiding-places, to take spiritual, and in some measure 
temporal possession also, of the Roman world. Gaul, which had 
given the Church so many martyrs, was not slow in accepting the 
Christian faith, at least within the walls of her chief cities. Tours 
and Poitiers had become illustrious in the annals of the Church, 
while Athens was still almost wholly pagan, while Rome herself 
was at least as much pagan as Christian. While at. Rome the 
Christian churches grew up in the outskirts of the city, while, even 
after pagan worship ceased, the pagan temples still stood shut up 
and empty, in Gaul the zealous bishops of the fourth century sup- 
planted the holy places of the decaying faith by the new holy 
places of the growing faith. The greatest temple of each city, the 
home of the patron god, seated commonly on the proudest site 
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within the walls, gave way to the special church of the bishop, the 
spiritual centre of that extent of territory which had once marked 
the possessions of the tribe, which then marked the civil jurisdiction 
of the city, and which now, without changing its bounds, marked the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the city’s chief pastor. Here comes in one 
of the great facts of historical geography ; the map of Roman Gaul 
survives, with but few and those simple changes, in the ecclesias- 
tical map of France down tothe great Revolution. Within the city 
itself the temple was changed into the church, or more commonly 
it supplied the materials for its building. Walls and columns 
changed places; the shafts which had supported the entablature 
of the portico which sheltered the dead wall of the cella were now 
taught to come within the shelter of the roof, to part the long 
nave from its aisles, to bear aloft, perhaps the long drawn cornices 
of Rome, perhaps the more living arcades of Spalato and Ravenna. 
The tall campanile was not yet; the display of artistic skill kept 
almost as wholly within the building as in the elder form of 
architecture it had kept without. But beside the church, there 
often arose, though far less universally than under the milder sky 
of Italy, the distinct baptistery, of which precious examples still 
linger at Poitiers and Le Puy. The face of the city was thus 
changed, hardly improved, by the substitution of the long un- 
broken body of the basilica for the more stately columns of the 
temple. But the votaries of the new creed found a home within 
the walls of their seats of worship, such as the votaries of the 
elder creed had never found within theirs. And around the 
church arose the dwellings of the bishop and his clergy, a class of 
men destined to play no small part in the history of the city and 
of the land. 

Next, on the Roman city, now become a Christian city, comes 
the flood of Teutonic invasion. The rule of the Burgundian and 
the West-Goth in the South, the rule of the Frank in the North, 
supplants the rule of Cesar. The effects of the change differ 
widely in different parts of the land. In the South, where the 
Burgundian and the Goth dwell, where the Frank, when his turn 
comes, commands only from outside, the system of Roman life 
goes on with far less of change than in the North where the 
Frank actually settles. But in neither case is the Roman life 
blotted out; in no city of Gaul are the Roman inhabitants 
slaughtered, enslaved, or driven out ; in no case is the city swept 
away till its very site is forgotten; in no case are its walls left 
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standing with no house and no inhabitant within them.' The 
change was great; it was no doubt terrible; but in no case did 
it amount to an utter break with the past; the city lived on 
through the storm, keeping its ancient name, and keeping its 
ancient buildings for later ages gradually to destroy. 

There is no time in the life of a Gaulish city when we are 
left altogether without notices of its history; but there are 
several centuries during which it is very hard to call up any clear 
notion of its outward look. We know pretty well how it looked 
in the fifth century ; we know pretty well how it looked in the 
eleventh ; we have abundant surviving remains of the buildings of 
both those ages. For the long period between them we have little 
to guide us; the remains of its buildings are few; they are very 
precious when we light on any. But we know enough to say that 
the city was still girded by its Roman walls or by walls built in 
close imitation of the Roman fashion ; churches and monasteries 
arose within and without, built also as nearly as the decaying 
skill of the time would allow after the same Roman fashion. 
And, chief of all, in nearly all the great cities, a rival to the 
bishop’s church within the city, on the height or in the island, 
arose in the shape of the great abbey without the walls, bearing 
commonly the name of some illustrious and canonized bishop of 
the see. Saint Ouens at Rouen is an example known to all; 
within the modern city, within the medieval wall, it stands out- 
side those clearly marked lines of the Roman chester which show 
how far Rothomagus reached when Saint Ouens first arose. And 
the bishop’s church within, the abbot’s church without, the many 
smaller churches of monasteries and parishes, now begin to add a 
feature unknown to earlier times, and which has affected the 
general look of Christian cities and lands more than any other 
one invention. It is hard to conceive a town of Western Europe 
or a wide landscape in Western Europe in which the church- 
tower does not form a main feature. By the end of the time of 
which we speak, the soaring bell-towers of the churches, tall and 
slender after the model of Italy, must of themselves have given 
the cities of Gaul, as of every other western land, a wholly 
different general look from any that they could have had in the 
days either of the pagan or of the Christian Roman. 

By the eleventh century, and indeed long before the eleventh 
century, these ancient cities had, as in the old days of the Gaulish 


1 Such a case as that of Jublains (Diablintes) in the department of Mayenne 
is not due to the invasions of the fifth century, but to much earlier warfare. 
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tribes, again taken their place as heads of independent  poli- 
tical bodies. The rule of the Frankish Kings and Emperors had 
been so.utterly broken in pieces, each duchy and county had won 
so complete a practical independence, that the head city of each 
fairly ranks as a capital. It was the head of a district which had 
a separate being ; it was the seat of a prince who, whatever might 
be his formal dependence on a higher lord, practically exercised all 
the rights of an independent sovereign. And along with these 
there was growth of another kind, the growth of the communal 
spirit, which, though it never raised the French towns to the 
rank of independent commonwealths like those of Italy, yet won 
for them large municipal privileges and gave birth to a vigorous 
and abiding municipal life. The medieval history of these 
cities now begins; they put on the outward shape of which we 
everywhere see greater or less traces. The three elements, the 
Church, the prince, the civic body, flourish side by side, and each, 
in its way, helps to increase the outward splendour of the city. 
The head church and the smaller churches with their attached 
buildings are enlarged or rebuilt, sometimes over and over again, 
in the varying taste of successive centuries. The castle of the 
duke or count rises, sometimes to be supplanted by, sometimes to 
see growing up by its side, the more peaceful palace, with its 
clustering turrets, its stately hall, the tall, short, mass. of its 
sainte chapelle rising perhaps over every other part of the princely 
dwelling. Municipal and other civil buildings arise; the hétel de 
ville, the palace of justice, the houses, built in the style of succes- 
sive ages from the Romanesque of Le Mans to the advanced Gothic 
of Jacques Coeur at Bourges, the dwellings of wealthy merchants, 
of nobles who have one of their homes within the head city of 
their province, all gathering around the two crowning objects of 
all, the church of the bishop and the castle or palace of the count 
or duke. And the extent of the city grows; it is an exceptional 
case when Autun, like Rome in later days, shrinks up from within 
the compass of her walls. As arule, the model is Rome in an 
earlier stage, when the wall of Servius became too narrow and 
when the wall of Aurelian was needed to fence in the new extent 
of the full-grown city. The Roman wall. ceases to be the 
boundary of the city ; perhaps it vanishes altogether, leaving only 
the indelible impress of the chester, the camp with its four limbs, 
or that part of the city which the wall once girded. A new wall 
arises, fencing in the suburbs which have grown outside the 
older defences, a process which in some cases has been repeated 
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more than once. These later walls have commonly given way to 
modern boulevards; here and there a city, like Chartres, keeps all 
or part of these comparatively modern gates and bulwarks. But 
the Roman wall does not always wholly perish. Sometimes, as at 
Sens, it remains as a wall, all beyond being still suburb. Some- 
times, as at Evreux and Bourges, it has been worked into later 
buildings ; at Bourges its round bastions serve happily as bases 
for the turrets of the house of Jacques Coeur and for the apse of 
a chapel near the metropolitan church. In the most interesting 
cases of all, the old city, within its protecting wall, lives on and 
keeps its own name and its own being, while a new fortified en- 
closure arises beside or below it. There is la cité, the immemorial 
capital, the ecclesiastical and aristocratic quarter, and there is 
la ville, the modern dwelling-place of upstart burghers. Most of 
the best examples of this last growth are beyond the bounds of the 
French kingdom—kingdom we can still hardly help saying ; empire 
and commonwealth are as yet hardly geographical names. But it 
is by no means unknown within the kingdom. It is to be seen at 
Limoges; it is to be seen far better in the wonderful city of Le 
Puy. There is still the cité on the height of the rock, with no 
small remnants of the walls that fenced in that marvellous church, 
raised high on soaring arches, with the dwellings of priests and 
nobles around it. There is the lowlier ville, home of burghers and 
friars, gathering at the foot and on the slopes of the hill. One 
almost wonders that one does not find, as at Chur and at Syra, one 
form of worship practised at the top of the hill and another at the 
bottom. 

Thus our French city grew. One by one the duchies and 
counties ceased to be independent; a variety of processes united 
them to the crown of Paris; their head cities ceased to be capitals 
of states, of powers with full political life. But they did not 
cease to be capitals. The duke or count often went on, still 
holding his castle or palace, still keeping his court as the centre 
of the local nobility ; for such purposes it mattered but little that 
the duke was no longer a vassal sovereign, but a prince of the 
royal house holding the duchy as an appanage. Even where this 
state of things never existed or after it had passed away, the city 
by no means lost its character of a capital. The system of the 
old monarchy, highly centralized on one side, was the opposite 
to centralized on the other. The change was not so much that each 
duchy and county was merged in the kingdom as that the king took 
the place of each separate duke and count. The city remained a 
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capital; a local centre of society, administration, education, and 
law, for the land attached to it, in a way that we may safely say 
that the English city or county town never was. 

Then comes the havoc of revolution and the later havoc of 
modern improvement. It is grievous to take an old description, 
an old picture, of a French city, and to see what has perished— 
walls, castles, houses, above all churches. But, after all, the real 
wonder is, not that so much is gone, but that anything is left. 
In the matter of churches, there is one striking difference between 
an English and a French town. Our first impression is that a 
French town has much finer churches than an English one. To 
some extent this is true, and the difference is the result of the 
greater local importance of the French cities. But to a great 
extent also the appearance simply comes of the fact that in 
England, owing to the circumstances of our history, the monas- 
tic churches have largely perished, while the parish churches 
have commonly lived on. In France, when religion was re- 
stored after the storm, when some, but not all, of the churches 
were restored to religious uses, it was naturally the larger and 
finer ones, commonly monastic or collegiate, that were set up 
again, while the parish churches, smaller and less stately, have 
very often vanished. 

Such has been the course of a French local capital, from the 
Gaulish hill-fort to the modern city, flourishing or decaying, it 
may be, according to a modern standard, but in any case keeping 
about it large traces of its ancient history, its ancient dignity. 
There are other classes of French towns, as there are other classes 
of English towns; but it is these old capitals which form the 
most instructive contrast with that class of English towns which 
comes nearest to their likeness. The difference goes up to the 
very root of our history. Exeter, almost alone among English 
towns, has lived through all stages of the history of the island. 
By the time the Saxon conqueror reached it, he had become a 
conqueror no more destructive than the Frank or rather than the 
Goth. In most cases the history of English towns is the best 
witness to the contrast between the history of Gaul and of Britain 
in all ages. A crowd of the English local capitals, if we can call 
them capitals, have no claim to British or Roman origin at all. 
They are of English origin in the strictest sense; they are 
Anglian or Saxon settlements, homes of communities, which some 
accident of history, the foundation of some fortress, of some 
monastery, caused to grow from villages into cities. And among 
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towns which can trace up their origin to the Roman or even to 
the Briton, it is often hard to prove continuous occupation from 
Roman or British times. Of all English towns that which has 
the best claim to a continuous life from Roman days is Colchester, 
Camulodunum. But compared with Poitiers or Le Mans, the his- 
tory of Colchester seems cut short at both ends. It was a Roman 
colony, but it was not a primeval British settlement; it remains an 
English borough ; but it has never been a bishopric ; for ages at 
least it has not been the head ofa shire. The cause of all this is 
the simple fact that the Angle and the Saxon were conquerors of 
quite another kind from the Goth or even from the Frank, the 
fact that there is a gap between modern England and Roman 
Britain, while there is no gap between modern France and Roman 
Gaul. But later causes have helped also to strengthen the dif- 
ference. And it is not unpleasant to remember, when we see that 
our old towns are in many things inferior to the old towns of 
many other lands, that whatever is taken from each particular 
place is added to the whole kingdom. Why does both the 
princely and the civic element show itself in greater splendour 
in a French than in an English city ? Simply because in England 
the kingdom was more united, because the general government 
was stronger, because the English earl or bishop was not an 
independent prince, nor the English city an independent com- 
monwealth. Why are the grand town-houses of robles and rich 
merchants so much more common in French than in English 
towns? Because in England a man could live in safety in a 
peaceful manor-house, in a house in an unwalled village, in ages 
when in France none but the master of a strong castle was safe 
beyond the walls of the fortified town. And in one point we may 
fairly boast that English cities have a marked superiority over 
French. As to the comparative merits of the great churches of 
the two lands—remembering that, in this matter, Normandy goes 
with England and not with France—the question is largely a 
matter of taste. An English anda French minster aim at dif- 
ferent ideals, and their beauties are of different kinds. But 
there can be no doubt that the ecclesiastical quarter of an English 
city—the close, the precinct, the college, the abbey—has a 
distinct charm of its own. It has a separate being in a way which 
is seldom—it would be dangerous to say never—found in France, 
where the cathedral or other great church is so much more com- 
monly encroached on by mean secular buildings. Here again we 
havea historic cause, In the immemorial city, where the bishopric 
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was as old as the early Christian Empire, there was no room 
for a distinct ecclesiastical quarter like that of Wells or Lichfield, 
where the city simply grew round the church, or even where, as 
at Norwich or Chichester, the bishop made his way into an 
existing city, but came in as a great potentate, almost as a con- 
queror. In short, the differences between the normal English and 
the normal French town, taking as the types of each the class of 
towns which most nearly answer to one another in the two coun- 
tries, the differences, even those that are seen at the first glance, 
are great and many. And the causes of those differences lie very 
deep indeed in the comparative history of the two lands. They 
are caused above all by their widely different fates in the age 
when Britain received the settlements of the Jute, the Saxon, 
and the Angle, and when Gaul received the settlements of the 
Goth, the Burgundian and the Frank. 
EpwarD A, FREEMAN. 
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Grey Tower of Dalmeny. 


TWN\HE lovers are whispering under thy shade, 

Grey tower of Dalmeny ! 
I leave them and wander alone in the glade 

Beneath thee, Dalmeny ! 
Their thoughts are of all the bright years coming on, 
But mine are of days and of dreams that are gone ; 
They see the fair flowers Spring has thrown on the grass, 
And the clouds in the blue light their eyes as they pass ; 
But my feet are deep down in a drift of dead leaves, 
And I hear what they hear not, a lone bird that grieves. 
What matter? the end is not far for us all, 
And spring, through the summer, to winter must fall, 
And the lovers’ light hearts, e’en as mine, will be laid, 
At last, and for ever, low under thy shade, 


Grey tower of Dalmeny ! 


GEORGE MILNER. 
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My Paris Masters. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ REATA.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


‘(\USTAV, said my uncle to me one evening, ‘ your habits 

are becoming daily more obnoxious ; when will you begin to 
understand that the chalk is there for writing down sums, and 
not for drawing faces; that a linendraper’s shop is not a studio, 
and a counter not an easel ?’ 

‘Uncle,’ was my reply, ‘Ican bear it no longer!’ My uncle 
looked at me over his spectacles and stroked his smooth chin. 
We were sitting in the back shop after closing hours ; our sausage 
supper was demolished, but the perfume still lingered in the air. 
This sausage scent was one of the things which made life hard to 
me ; as was also the despairing neatness of the linen bales, ranged 
around us on all sides, upon shelves which reached to the ceiling, 
and marked with such mystical signs as H.B., H.B.B., or 
H.B.C., &e. I had a secret hankering after the poetical elements 
of life-—my uncle was prose personified. 

‘ Gustav,’ said my uncle, ‘ Hinbildung!’ 

With this simple formula, which signifies imagination or 
fancy, he had hitherto succeeded in crushing my poetic yearnings, 
or at least their outward expression. But to-day the cup was full ; 
I had been forced to measure out fifty yards of linen for a young 
couple starting in life, and either the bridegroom’s happy face or 
my own aching arms had made me rebellious. 

‘ Gustav,’ said my uncle, leaning back, with his hands clasped 
on his stomach, and his thumbs twirling round each other— 
‘what is it you cannot bear longer? Is it the linen, or the kleine 
Base (little cousin) being away ?’ 

Of course the second reason was the true one, so I answered 
without hesitation ‘ The linen,’ and then felt myself grow turkey- 
cock red up to my sandy hair-roots, 

‘ Einbildung, Gustav, Einbildung,’ said my uncle, twirling 
his thumbs rather faster than before. ‘She will come back 
again sure enough. I don’t believe any harm will come to the 
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girl, even if she has taken it into her head to hide herself from 
us at present. It is hard upon a chit of a thing like that to be 
left to the charge of a stepmother who—well, yes, who beats her ; 
but she might have come to me for advice, instead of taking 
French leave this way, and becoming a nine days’ wonder.’ 

‘ But I said it was the linen,’ I sheepishly replied. 

‘ Ah, yes, h—m! to be sure, the linen—Linbildung !’ 

‘Uncle!’ I burst out, ‘ let me go to Paris !’ 

‘ To look for die kleine Base? Why, we don’t even know if she 
really is there.’ 

‘No, not to look for anything or anybody, but to become a 
painter.’ 

‘There is only one sort of painter indispensable to civilisation,’ 
replied my uncle, ‘and that is the one who supplies our sign- 
boards. But rather than that my counter should continue to be thus 
daily disfigured, and my chalk rubbed into formless lumps that I 
can scarcely hold between my fingers, I shall let you go to Paris.’ 

Thus, to my unspeakable delight, it was settled. Inquiries 
were made and arrangements undertaken. I bought a dictionary 
and an Ollendorff, and began to rub up the stock of French which 
fortunately I already possessed, for my uncle had long since destined 
me to represent the travelling portion of the linen firm. A new 
suit of clothes, considered by the dress authorities of the town to 
have a Parisian appearance, was ordered for me ; a certain number 
of yards of linen off the most sacred shelf, marked H.B.B., was 
measured out for my especial use, and sewed into shirts. It was 
with a fluttering heart that, all arrangements complete, I surveyed 
myself in the glass. 

When a linendraper’s apprentice has got yearnings towards 
the poetical and the artistic, his nose ought at least to be straight, 
and his eyes fiery black or tender blue. Now my eyes were of 
no particular colour, and my nose of no particular shape. I was 
big and broad, and I believe that I could have knocked down an 
ox as easily as most youths of twenty-two. But truth forces me 
to add that neither in my bigness nor my breadth was there any 
particular fascination or grace. I had the unfortunate habit of 
blushing at the smallest provocation, and, unless armed with a 
yard measure or a piece of chalk, I was in a continual puzzle 
as to what I should do with my hands. 

Nevertheless, I surveyed myself in the glass to-day with a 
sort of modest satisfaction, and with a comforting reliance on the 
proverb which says that it is the clothes which make the man. 
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On the morning of my departure my uncle held me a speech, 
which I had noticed him writing down beforehand, during the 
intervals between serving customers. The reader may, perhaps, 
ere this, have heard mention of the dangers of capitals, the fool- 
ish trustfulness of youth, and the wiles of tempters, so I will 
spare him now. I shed tears as I listened. 

‘Gustav,’ concluded my uncle, ‘you are starting with a 
recommendation to two of the most brilliant geniuses of Paris; 
it is by a stroke of fortune that my friend Pinselmann should be 
able to claim the honour of their acquaintance, and be willing to 
favour you with his intercession. I am told that these two accom- 
plished artists, who are as inseparable as brothers, present a truly 
touching picture of disinterested friendship; they divide every- 
thing between them, even to their inspirations, which I take to 
mean good ideas or lucky hits. Set them up as your examples ; 
do as they do, and you may yet become the adornment of your 
native town.’ 

Then my uncle took me by the two shoulders, looked for a few 
seconds into my eyes, placed a kiss symmetrically on the centre 
of each of my cheeks, blinked his eyelids rather fast several 
times running, and walked back into the shop, slamming the door 
behind him, and muttering to himself: ‘ Hinbildung, Einbildung, 
Eimbildung !’ 

As I walked towards the station I snivelled a little. I was in 
a soft and tearful humour altogether, and felt almost kindly dis- 
posed towards the linen trade, and almost capable of pressing a 
linen bale to my heart. 

When the train had whirled me off, these sensations subsided. 
The endless shelves, with their H.B.’s and H.B.B.’s, vanished 
from my mental sight, and in their place there arose another 
vision—a girl’s face, a pair of blue eyes, a pair of flaxen plaits. 
Should I ever see them again in reality ? 

I have given the reader several opportunities of observing 
that I was madly in love with diz kleine Base; but as for the 
little cousin herself, I had never let her guess that fact. I was 
still at that early and agonising stage of the passion which is 
popularly known as ‘ calf-love.’ Calf-love is either very demon- 
strative or very reticent; my state answered to the second de- 
scription. I used to lie awake at night, making combinations how 
to meet her ‘ by chance’ on my evening walk next day; and then 
when my combinations were about to be crowned, and I had spent 
the best part of an hour dodging behind a hedge, or crouching 
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in the vicinity of an ant-hill, some unaccountable impulse would 
make me walk off whistling in the opposite direction when I per- 
ceived her approach. 

Once she had expressed a wish for eating crayfish. It was not 
a poetical wish, but it inspired me. In cold blood I left the shop 
unguarded, and fished for crayfish in the little stream outside the 
town. My sport was blest, as forbidden sport usually is; I 
landed five splendid specimens. It is true that my right hand 
was severely bitten, that my coat-sleeve was drenched, and that 
my uncle boxed my ears when I returned; but these cireum- 
stances failed to damp my spirits. It was only when the 
moment for presenting them to my cousin approached that the 
old imbecility came over me. Her visit was announced for the 
afternoon, and for fear lest she should think that I had taken all 
that trouble for her sake, I ate two of the crayfish myself, and 
threw the others over the garden wall. When she caught sight 
of the claws on my plate, and reproached me with not having 
kept any for her, I called her greedy and childish; and the mo- 
ment she was gone, I shut myself into my room and spent an hour 
in deciding whether I should jump from the window, or hang 
myself on the ring which occupied the centre of the ceiling. 
Fortunately the ring was obviously unequal to my weight, and 
several cases of newly-arrived linen which stood in the courtyard 
under my window deterred me from the second alternative. My 
brains might not have been dashed out had I fallen on one of 
these, and I shrank from surviving in a crippled shape. 

It was not long after the crayfish affair that my flaxen-haired 
Hilda had run away from home. She had given no hint of her 
intentions either to my uncle or me ; she had made no complaints 
of her stepmother’s treatment ; only for some weeks her face had 
grown paler, and her eyes more serious; and one fine morning we 
heard that she had vanished. For the first few days the dis- 
appearance was complete ; then there arrived a few lines addressed 
to my uncle, assuring him that she was safe, and solemnly assert- 
ing that the first sign of a search would cause her to put an end 
to her life. The postmark on the envelope was of a small town 
on the frontier of Germany, one of the stations on the way to 
Paris ; and, pondering over this circumstance, together with many 
casual remarks she had made in old days, I had convinced myself 
that if ever she was to be found, Paris was the place. 

I employed the time of my journey in laying my plans for 
the future. These plans were simple: they were only to obtain 
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fame as 4 painter, to find my cousin, and bring her home with a 
fortune to lay at her feet. The plan had looked simple in the 
quiet of my uncle’s back shop ; it still looked comparatively simple 
in the railway carriage ; but when once I found myself plunged in 
the whirl of clatter and glitter, of dashing carriages and hurrying 
foot-passengers which people call Paris, my ideas began to grow 
less distinct ; and all I remained conscious of was a desire not 
to lose hold of my own identity, not to be swept aside by this 
sparkling torrent of life for which my wildest expectations had 
not prepared me. 

On the morning after my arrival I had recovered myself 
sufficiently to ask my way to the lodging of my future masters, 
the two brilliant geniuses whose torch was to illuminate my path 
to Art. I will not say how often I asked my way before reaching 
my destination, but I did reach it at last. 

The locality in which the genius-friends lived was remote. 
After threading some half-dozen extremely ill-smelling streets, I 
recognised at the entrance of the worst-smelling of the number 
the directions on the letter of recommendation which I carried 
tightly clasped in my hand. Knowing nothing of the habits of 
geniuses, except that they are eccentric, I scarcely thought it 
strange that such accomplished artists should choose to inhabit 
this neighbourhood. When I came to house No. 53, which was 
my destination, my heart began to beat tumultuously; I trod 
with reverence on the mutilated bricks which paved the entrance, 
and even on the carrot-parings which strewed the ground with 
unstudied grace. 

The first person I met was a washerwoman, who, however, 
looked far from washed herself. From this person I inquired in a 
tremulous voice where lived the painters, Messieurs Laniche et 
Fourchon. ‘ Plus haut!’ was the rejoinder, and she pointed with 
a stick of washing-soap above her head. 

After this I mounted several staircases, knocked at several 
doors, and frightened off several rats who were feeding on the 
vegetable-parings which seemed to have been strewed broadcast 
over the house, as flowers are strewed at a procession, and always 
the word sounded : ‘ Plus haut !’ 

At last it seemed as if I could gono higher. There was, it 
is true, still one flight of stairs above me, but it led obviously 
to the attics, and I did not suppose that my masters lived there. 
That somebody lived there was evident, for a smell of roast onions 
floated from the invisible regions, and the snatch of what struck 
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me as a rather doubtful song was being sung in a clear voice. I 
was about to descend the stairs in despair, when the song above me 
suddenly broke off amidst a clattering and hissing noise, and some- 
body said : ‘ Look to the onions, Jéréme, they are on the ground.’ 

This decided me. Jéréme was the Christian name of one of 
my two masters. I began to ascend the stairs, lost in wonder at 
the strange fancies of genius. 

Just as I reached the landing, an open door was hastily slammed 
shut ; it was the only door visible, so timidly I approached and 
knocked. A voice, speaking through the keyhole, asked me 
what I wanted, and in halting tones I explained the reason of my 
appearance. There was a moment’s whispered consultation behind 
the door; then it was opened for about a quarter of an inch, two 
fingers were protruded, and the letter was asked for. 

Several minutes passed, while I paced the tiny landing. First 
there was dead silence in the room, broken only by the rustle of 
paper ; then some excited whispers passed, then hurrying steps, 
followed by a series of curious and incomprehensible sounds. 
The hissing noise, which had continued unbroken till now, gradually 
died away as if the cause of it had been removed to some further 
region ; then came one or two strokes as of a broom on the floor, 
accompanied by a choking sound which suggested laughter. Then, 
in a stage whisper, I heard : 

‘There are two more under the press, Jérdme.’ After that 
came the scraping noise of something heavy being pushed across 
the floor. Somebody said: ‘ What shall I put over it?’ and the 
answer was, ‘The Egyptian cloak will do.’ A rustle of silk, a 
little more clattering, a pause, and at last the door was opened, 
and a very agreeable voice said : 

‘On vous prie @entrer.’ 

The first thing which I experienced on following this request 
was an overpowering smell of turpentine varnish, which completely 
drowned the onion scent. I have since come to the conclusion 
that the varnish bottle had been broken in cold blood, with the 
purpose of effecting a complete transformation in the atmosphere 
of the room. 

‘Pray take place,’ said the person who had opened the door, 
waving his hand with the ease of an emperor and the grace of a 
Greek god towards a rush-bottomed chair which stood draped in 
what I then took to be a cast-off comforter, but which I have since 
learned to reverence under the title of ‘The Syrian scarf.’ 
‘ Pray take place, sur ce fautewil ow sur le canapé, if you prefer.’ 
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I looked at the canapé; but observing that one of its feet 
was out of the perpendicular, that the contents of half a paint-box 
had recently been spilt over its surface, and that, moreover, most 
of the unencumbered part was occupied by a full-grown, grinning 
skeleton, I bashfully chose the chair. 

‘I see by this letter,’ began the young Frenchman—he looked 
scarcely older than myself, and I at once put him down as genius 
No. 2—‘ that you desire to be instructed by my friend and myself ; 
but I can give you no definite answer without his consent. I 
shall see whether he is disengaged at this moment, avec votre 
permission ;’ and, with a slight inclination of the head which 
months of study would not have enabled me to copy, he walked 
to the door of the adjoining room and disappeared. 

Startled, yet fascinated, I sat still on my fauteuil. The 
effrontery of my host took my breath away, but his smile had 
gained my heart. Profiting by the opportunity, I cast a hasty 
glance around me. The space was rather sparely lighted; not 
from any deficiency in the position of the window, which, indeed, 
commanded all the neighbouring roofs, but because a piece of 
bleached green silk had been pinned across the lower panes. The 
sloping ceiling proclaimed to me that I was in a garret; as for 
the rest, however, my notions remained tolerably hazy.. An easel 
leant against the wall, another was planted in the centre of the 
room, with a sheet of drawing on it, veiled in the folds of a dirty 
towel flung over the paper. It struck me also that there were a 
great many pieces of drapery in the room, disposed in unexpected 
and improbable places, and assuming strange shapes, which they 
could only have adopted from the objects they covered. In the 
very centre of the room stood a wooden lay-figure, wrapped from 
chin to toes in a piece of yellow damask, which still showed 
portions of red fringe at the edge. I concluded that one of the 
two geniuses was occupied with some subject from the Bible. 

Just as I had settled this point in my mind the door opened 
again, and there entered my former acquaintance, accompanied 
by another man, who held my letter open in his hand. 

Genius No. 1 was the older of the two by a few years, but 
only by a few years; he may have been twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine. His complexion and hair were both darker than the others, 
and his face was more deeply furrowed by lines, which instinctively, 
I felt, must proceed from some other cause than age. 

‘Monsieur Bertrand Laniche, Monsieur Gustave Leegold,’ said 
the younger man, with one of his incomparable waves of the 
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hand; and in the next minute I found myself again seated on 
my rush-bottomed chair, straight in face of the two Frenchmen, 
and vainly trying to appear unembarrassed by my hands. The 
ease with which my new masters managed theirs, although they 
had no visible occupation to turn them to, was to me tantalising 
and mysterious. They both wore velveteen coats, from which the 
original pile had disappeared at most places, and my experienced 
eye at once detected that the linen of their shirts had never come 
off a bale marked H.B.B.—scarcely even H.B.—but for all that, 
and despite my brand-new, scrupulously brushed clothes, despite 
even the well-fitted cigar case in my pocket, I felt at a dis- 
advantage before them. 

‘ Monsieur Leegold desires to do us the honour of becoming 
our pupil,’ said the artist called Bertrand Laniche, in a deep and 
impressive voice, on which Monsieur Jérome Fourchon, the younger 
one, broke in with his flute-like treble and his angelic smile: 

‘He is warmly recommended, Bertrand ; will you not recon- 
sider your resolution, and make it possible for us to receive him?’ 

I perceived with dismay that my acceptance had already been 
thrown into doubt, and, with a-blush, so burning that it sent the 
tears to my eyes, I murmured something about my devotion to art. 

‘[’Art,’ said Laniche, clearing his throat, ‘’Art c'est une 
maitresse jalouse. Are you prepared to labour in her service? 
To labour, not to trifle and dally with her playthings, les joujoux 
quelle nous jette ?’ 

The metaphor was beyond me, but the deep voice and serious 
gaze of Laniche impressed me to a degree that no metaphor could 
have done. I explained that I wished for nothing better than 
earnest work under an earnest instructor. 

Messieurs Laniche and Fourchon hemmed and hawed a little 
longer, hinted at the valuable nature of their time, and the 
pressing number of their engagements, until I felt my heart 
slowly sinking towards my boots; but at last Laniche seemed to 
be struck with an idea; for, turning towards Jéréme, he 
suggested : 

‘How would it be if we put off the Marquis in order to 
favour Monsieur Leegold ?’ 

‘It would be hard upon the Marquis,’ replied Jéréme gravely ; 
‘he is most punctual in his attendance.’ 

‘ And in his payments,’ finished Laniche. 


‘Exactly,’ said Jéréme, ‘though that is a secondary considera- 
tion,’ 
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It might have been by chance that both pairs of eyes turned 
towards me at that moment; but something inspired me to say 
warmly : 

‘I shall be as punctual as the Marquis, both in attendance and 
in payment, for my uncle has been most liberal in his provisions.’ 

The angelic smile suddenly reappeared on Jéréme’s face, and 
even the eyes of the grave Laniche appeared to brighten. In afew 
minutes it was settled that the Marquis should be sacrificed to me. 

‘We shall begin to-morrow,’ said Laniche presently ; ‘I shall 
make a selection among our models. What do you say, Jérome ; 
shall we start Monsieur with the antique classes, or begin with 
models from the French school ?’ 

‘The question shall be considered,’ said Jérdme, looking hard 
at me, as though to read where my abilities lay. 

‘I trust the staircase does not inconvenience you?’ said 
Laniche, turning to me suavely, ‘ but we affect this situation on 
account of the light. We are above the multitude here, Monsieur 
Leegold.’ 

I agreed almost enthusiastically. 

‘There is one other small circumstance,’ said Laniche, as I 
rose to take my leave, and he set to examining his finely-shaped 
nails rather closely, ‘no more than a matter of form; but it is 
against our practice to accept pupils without payment in advance.’ 

‘For the charges of a month,’ threw in Jéréme. 

‘For the charges of a quarter,’ finished Laniche, with a 
severe glance at his fellow-artist. ‘Our terms are three francs 
per day, which include free use of the models, excepting such 
damages as they may suffer at your hands. That comes to ninety 
francs a month, two hundred and seventy francs for the quarter.’ 

‘Two hundred and seventy francs!’ I repeated, with some- 
thing like a gasp. 

‘I see you are surprised,’ said Laniche; ‘ you were no doubt 
not prepared for this lowness of terms; but que voulez-vows ? 
Times are bad for Art.’ 

I still felt somewhat staggered; but I remembered the 
sacrificed Marquis and drew out my purse. When I closed it 
again one of the compartments was empty; and my only comfort 
was the reflection that my path to Art was clear for three months. 
Besides, though the sum in a lump had alarmed me, three francs 
was really not much for a lesson which lasted as long as the day- 
light. 

So, after stumbling over various objects at my feet, and twice 
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overtoppling the yellow-draped lay-figure which obstructed the 
passage, and which Jérome put straight again with the utmost 
good humour, I managed to bow myself out of the presence of 
my instructors. 

It may have been ELinbildung, but certainly as I closed the 
door behind me I heard something like a speechless scuffle, 
which gave me the impression that my two instructors had rushed 
into each other’s arms, and were embracing each other in a 
transport of some emotion which I knew not how to explain, 





CHAPTER II. 


PuncTuaL to the minute, I knocked at the attic door next 
morning. My night had been disturbed; a feverish excitement 
had kept me awake, longing for the hour which should mark my 
first step on the read to Art. 

After a short delay the door was opened; Laniche, in rather 
deep négligé, received me politely. The strip of green silk had 
been taken from the window, but the various other indescribable 
pieces of drapery were still disposed about the room, just as they 
had been yesterday. The lay-figure stood still muffled in its 
yellow rag. Upon the corner of one of the tables, which had 
evidently been cleared with some difficulty, stood the plaster 
model of a foot with one toe and part of the heel gone. 

‘ Notre premier modele, explained Laniche, not in the least 
disconcerted by the want of the toe; and after pulling a sheet of 
paper from under several portfolios, he hunted round the roém 
for a piece of charcoal, and proceeded, with a rapidity which 
made my brain reel, to dash off a sketch of the foot in question. 
With a dozen strokes he had reproduced the general effect, while 
I stood by, awe-struck and dumb, and becoming with every stroke 
more reconciled to the expenditure of my two hundred and 
seventy francs. 

As for the loss of the toe, Laniche explained that it was of no 
consequence whatever; that, in fact, by reason of giving more 
scope to the imagination, it was to be considered more of an 
advantage than otherwise. It was the Marquis who had broken 
it, it appeared. Then the accomplished artist showed me how to 
hold my chalk, mentioned the Latin names of a few bones 
belonging to the structure of the human foot, which impressed 
me deeply, and which he called grounding me in anatomy, 
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declared that he saw germs of talent in the first tremulous stroke 
which I applied to the paper, and then retired into the next room, 
where I distinctly heard him getting back into bed. 

About two hours later Jéréme made his appearance, looking 
rather heavy about theeyes. After wishing me good-morning, in a 
somewhat subdued tone, he came and looked over my shoulder, 
remarked that my drawing suggested chilblains, and rubbed out 
two of the criticised toes without substituting any others. After 
this he appeared to forget my existence, and busied himself with 
rummaging through portfolios, alternately spilling their contents, 
swearing a little, and then picking them up again. 

On the whole I was not dissatisfied with my first day in the 
studio; I had learnt two Latin words, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that what I had hitherto called my ankle was really 
termed—but no, I have long since forgotten my grounding in 
anatomy, and my memory is a blank, even as to the Latin for my 
little toe. 

It is true, that by evening there remained of my original 
drawing nothing but two sister-toes, orphaned of the foot they 
belonged to; but then, though my paper might be poor in lines, 
how rich was not my mind in experience! I felt that I could 
grapple with the foot in quite a different spirit next day. 

When next day came I found the attic door locked, and half 
an hour passed before any response came to my modest taps. 
At last the door was opened, apparently by Jérome, who, how- 
ever, bolted back into the inner chamber as soon as the key was 
turned, and informed me through the chink that I had nothing to 
do. but to go on with the plaster foot, le pied d’Hercule, he called 
it; but I doubt whether Hercules had anything to do with it. 

‘ Vous trouverez tout,’ he said, as he vanished from my sight. 

I did find everything—does not Bible-teaching say that he 
who searches finds? At the end of half an hour I discovered the 
foot of Hercules serving as prop to a rickety picture-stand, which, 
without this crutch, limped piteously; but, alas! my two sister- 
toes I never saw again. However, I had grown bold enough to 
help myself to paper at my own discretion, and to take chalk and 
charcoal where I could find it, and with the pigheaded persever- 
ance of my race I set out again upon the round of four toes and 
a half which at present was the aim of my ambition. 

That day was to me a melancholy one; I experienced several 
shocks, due to my curiosity alone, for during the hours that 
elapsed before either of my instructors appeared, I foolishly lifted 
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the draperies which had seemed to me so mysterious. Under a 
strip of red velvet I discovered to my affright a row of bottles, 
five empty and one full one, all marked * Cognac’ ; in one corner, 
with a piece of tattered lace flung over them, I found a roulette 
board and a heap of dirty cards, lying higgledy-piggiedy upon 
each other. But my sensitive nature suffered most when I threw 
back the yellow rag, respectively ‘ Egyptian cloak,’ veiling the 
figure which, till then, I had taken to represent some Biblical 
character. I perceived now that this wooden model, whose joints 
were pliable, was precariously poised on one toe ; and adding this 
circumstance to the shortness of the pink muslin skirts which 
met my gaze, I had no difficulty in divining that the creature was 
standing for a ballet-girl. 

The discovery so upset me that my next two toes suffered 
severely in the execution. 

Laniche did not appear at all that day; Jéréme looked in 
occasionally and let drop some vague but encouraging remarks. 

On the third day, and for many days afterwards, the door was 
left unlocked for my convenience, and also for that of my masters. 
During the first half of the day I worked generally in solitude. 
The atelier and all its contents was left entirely at my mercy; I 
might have filled my pockets with oil-paints, or stuffed my sleeves 
with sketches at my discretion; and nothing but my conscience 
stood in the way of my carrying off the lay-figure, or eloping 
with the skeleton, any day of the week. The indescribable pieces 
of drapery, though they still went by such names as ‘ Syrian 
scarf, ‘Turkish sash,’ or ‘ Indian veil,’ were now no longer so care- 
fully disposed; the bottles stood unmasked, and even the ballet- 
girl, scorning concealment, stood poised on one toe before my 
eyes. The Marquis, who had done much service at first, was 
now less frequently alluded to; the cowplets were sung before me, 
the onions were fried under my nose, and I was even invited to 
partake of them. 

After the first shock, the successive stages by which I de- 
scended from the ideal representation I had made to myself of my 
masters were rapid. Oh! innocent, innocent uncle Leegold! with 
your experience, as dull as the shelves in your back shop, and as 
spotless as the linen you daily measure out, had I obeyed your 
parting injunction, and done as they did, I might perhaps have 
ended by adorning the jails of my native town, but scarcely its 
social life. And yet the description had not been quite false ; 
the affection which these two men bore to each other was genuinely 
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true ; it was true also that they divided everything, even to my 
cigars, whenever I was foolish enough to leave my case unguarded 
on the table. 

The days passed in great sameness. About twelve, or a 
little later, my two masters would appear, one after the other, 
with bloodshot eyes and ashy complexions. The first move was 
generally to call for a siphon; then, if Laniche happened to be 
in a particularly laborious frame of mind, he would employ two 
hours in pointing three pieces of chalk, or Jéréme would hunt 
rats with a broom. And I must not here forget to mention that 
the foot of Hercules came to a wretched end, in consequence of 
being shied across the room at a rat that showed itself in broad 
daylight. 

But these were exceptional cases. More generally the two 
accomplished artists would each sit in a corner, in a sort of sullen 
stupor, absolutely indifferent to their surroundings, and ap- 
parently still half asleep. Somewhere about the middle of the 
afternoon they would suddenly wake up, and laying hold of chalk 
or charcoal, paint or pencil, or anything that happened to be 
within reach, they would dash off sketches of subjects which, to 
use a mild expression, belonged to the flippant order of Art. 
Then, with these sketches under their arms, they would disappear 
for the rest of the afternoon, and occasionally reappear without the 
sketches, but with a suggestive chink about their pockets, or half 
a ham and a bottle of brandy for supper. I do not know whether 
either of them answered in any way to the word ‘genius;’ but 
that this pair of irreclaimable rakes possessed between them talent 
enough to set up half a dozen ordinary men there is no denying. 

After the first few days they did not pay much attention to my 
presence. If I could find chalk for myself it was my luck ; if not, 
tant pis. They conversed, as it were, over my head, while I 
struggled, as best I could, with the Herculean toes, or with the 
‘hand of Apollo,’ to which I was in time advanced. As for the 
style and subjects of their conversation, there was much that 
bewildered me; my inexperience was extreme, so perhaps it was 
only natural that my hair—and it was lanky hair—should 
occasionally stand on end as I listened to the thrilling tales of 
adventure with which they enlivened their hours of labour. 

From portions of their talk I gathered that they had each 
lately sent a painting to the Salon, and as the critical day ap- 
proached on which the names of the accepted pictures were to be 
made known, a fever came over them both. At every sound in 
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the house, or step on the staircase, Jéréme would rush across the 
room and burst open the door, only to return discomfited. 

At last one morning, as I was working alone as usual, and 
thinking rather more of blue eyes and flaxen plaits than of plaster 
fingers—for I cannot deny that my artistic thirst had begun to 
abate—I was startled by Jérome storming into the room through 
the outer door (I do not suppose that he had been home all 
night) and shouting at the top of his voice: 

‘ Accepted ! accepted, Bertrand! accepted !’ 

Laniche appeared at the noise, and asked, ‘ Yours or mine ?’ 

‘Mine! ’ screamed Jérome, throwing himself into his friend’s 
arms; and for full two minutes they hugged and let go, and 
hugged and let go, until I feared that utter exhaustion must 
follow. There was not the smallest trace of envy in Laniche’s 
manner towards the younger man; the acceptance was regarded 
evidently as a piece of equal good luck to both, and I confess 
that this remark tended somewhat to soften the loss of my two 
hundred and seventy francs, which I was beginning to acknowledge 
had been a vain expenditure. 

After this it was foolish of me to try and obtain a hearing 
upon the question of the curve of a finger ; both artists were in 
far too jubilant a state of mind even to understand me. In 
answer to my question they merely pressed me to their hearts, 
and went off arm-in-arm, singing playful airs, and not reappear- 
ing in the studio for three whole days. 

When they did reappear their voices were husky and their 
hands shaky; but, after a night’s rest, it seemed as if a reaction 
were going to take place in the spirit of the successful artist. 
He had got hold of a newspaper with a critique of the paintings 
exhibited, and, amongst others, of his own. Although admitted 
to the Salon, it was here severely censured, not so much on 
account of the execution, which was even alluded to as ‘ promis- 
ing,’ but because of the choice of the subject, which was called 
‘vicious ;’ and there followed a tirade upon the degeneracy of 
public morals and of artistic taste. I never ascertained precisely 
what were the subjects of Jérdme’s accepted and of Laniche’s 
rejected pictures, but I have since heard that of Jéréme men- 
tioned as ‘ le moins frivole des deux.’ 

After reading this article, Jéro6me was very quiet for about an 
hour, and sat dreamily biting his finger-nails, and passing his 
hand through his curly crop of hair. At last, twisting himself 
round in his chair, he addressed Laniche, who had been occupied 
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with pulling threads out of what remained of fringe on the 
Egyptian mantle. 

‘ Ecoute, Bertrand, I have an idea.’ 

‘ Eh bien?’ grunted the other. 

‘I am going to give the lie to that fellow who declares 
that my inspirations are grovelling; I am going to paint the 
most moral picture, comparatively moral, that is to say, that you 
can imagine. I give you three guesses at my subject.’ 

‘ Mon petit chat, child and kitten at play,’ suggested Laniche, 
grimly. But Jéréme was in no humour for jokes ; without waiting 
for the other two guesses he announced that the subject he had 
chosen was Faust and Gretchen. 

‘I fancy I have seen it treated once or twice before,’ said 
Laniche, who was ina sarcastic mood. 

‘But never as I shall treat it,’ explained Jéréme, rising in his 
excitement. ‘Hackneyed? Nonsense, I deny it, or rather I 
agree completely ; and exactly because it is hackneyed, the origi- 
nality of my talent will shine all the more. I am going to view 
the subject in an entirely new light, which has occurred to no one 
before. I am going to awaken pity for Mephistopheles. Gretchen 
shall only be placed on the picture in order to foil his satanic 
beauty by her insipid charms. Do you grasp my idea, Bertrand ?’ 

‘ Not quite,’ said Laniche, with a yawn. ‘ But where are you 
to procure your insipid Gretchen and your satanic Mephisto? 
Models don’t grow on trees. And how about Faust? Is he to 
be allowed a hand in the business ? ’ 

‘He may loom in the background,’ said Jérime, striding up 
and down the room under the pressure of inspiration. ‘I shall 
give him a crouching and watchful attitude, something panther- 
like, you know. It would be quite new, no one has thought of it 
yet. Then I shall require an altar, and a great many flowers, 
—heaps of flowers, freshness and innocence, you know.’ 

‘ And aspinning-wheel ?’ suggested Laniche, ‘ and a couple of 
thousand frances or so worth of jewels ?’ 

‘No, the spinning-wheel is exploded. I should like best to seat 
Gretchen ata patent Howe double lockstitch sewing-machine, but 
that might be thought eccentric. I shall give her an instru- 
ment instead, perhaps the Zither.’ 

‘I never heard that she played it,’ said Laniche. 

‘So much the better, all the more original ; besides, you never 
heard she did not, did you ?’ 

Laniche acknowledged the truth of this remark. 
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‘ And as for the background,’ continued Jérome, ‘ that question 
must still be weighed. I am still hesitating between a thunder- 
cloud sky and a slight eclipse of the sun. The eclipse would be 
more uncommon, but we are short of black paint, and the thun- 
der-clouds would certainly come cheaper, as they would carry off 
all that indigo which remained over from my last Harem picture.’ 

Laniche threw back his head, and burst into a peal of laughter. 

‘You had better advertise a course of lectures upon practical 
economy,’ he said. ‘I undertake to paste the placards.’ 

‘Laugh to your heart’s content,’ responded Jéréme, ‘the 
duck’s back is not more indifferent to water than I am to your 
levity. A great change has come over me; from the moment 
that my Mephistopheles and Gretchen flashed into my mind my 
views of life have become serious. And now I am off to procure 
my models; I have my eye on a Gretchen already; let me hope 
to find you in a more congenial spirit when I return ; and by-the- 
by, do you happen to have any loose francs about you? Unless 
they see silver they will not believe I am serious.’ 

‘IT have not, but Monsieur Leegold has,’ answered Laniche with 
admirable coolness, ‘and no doubt he will favour you with the 
loan of them.’ 

‘I am afraid I can scarcely afford ’ I began nervously. 

‘Pardon, Monsieur,’ said Laniche, whose presence of mind 
never forsook him. ‘I made a mistake in using the word loan; 
but you have no doubt overlooked the fact that we have made no 
charge as yet for materials used ; it was an oversight on my part, 
but twenty francs will cover it. The use of the India-rubber is 
included.’ 

I was no match for Monsieur Laniche ; the twenty francs were 
transferred from my pocket to that of Jéréme, who, snatching up a 
hat, which, by-the-by, was mine, went off in search of his models. 

The idea may seem far-fetched, but it really has occurred to 
me once or twice that Jéréme might have been reclaimable. It 
is true that he carried the germ of almost every vice within him ; 
but something still plastic in his nature left room for hope. In 
Laniche, on the contrary, everything was too deeply ingrained to 
be uprooted. They trod the same path, or rather the same by- 
ways; but the course of life which Jéréme pursued with a song 
on his lips and a laugh in his eyes was followed by Laniche in 
a far more deep and earnest, and, if I may say so, more business- 
like manner. The pursuit of amusement was to him a more serious 
question, vice to him a more profound study than to Jéréme. 
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It was two days after this conversation that, arriving at the 
studio in the morning, I found to my amazement the door standing 
wide open, and the place empty. The inner door was open also, 
disclosing two mattresses on the ground, and various articles of 
clothing strewn about; but of my masters there was no trace. 
In some alarm I questioned the washerwoman who lived down- 
stairs, and from her I learnt that late last night a letter had been 
brought to the two painters, the contents of which had seemed 
to rejoice them exceedingly ; and that immediately after receiving 
it they had left the house, de tres bonne humeur, and had not 
been seen since. 

Despondently I returned to the deserted studio and set about 
my work. The collection of my stray materials was more trouble- 
some than usual, for most of the articles in the room bore an 
appearance of having been tossed up into the air and caught 
again, or not caught, as might happen; and joining what I knew 
of Jéréme’s disposition to the trés bonne hwmeur mentioned by 
the washerwoman, I did not think the circumstance improbable. 

It was a sultry June day, which bade fair to end in a thunder- 
storm, and by the time I had worked for an hour the perspiration 
was standing on my forehead. I pushed open the window, and, 
taking off my coat, leant out to breathe the air and rest from my 
labours. I was no longer the indefatigable student who a month 
ago had entered on the path of Art. My ardour was considerably 
damped ; I had discovered that poetry is largely adulterated with 
prose, and, whatever else I may not have learnt in the atelier of 
Messieurs Laniche et Fourchon, I certainly had learnt that a turn 
for scribbling faces on a counter does not necessarily mean that 
you are a Rafael in embryo; and that, though I might fairly aspire 
to paint signboards enough to rejoice my worthy uncle’s heart, yet 
the higher paths of Art were not likely to open their gates at my 
touch. 

That counter! It was not the first time that I had caught 
myself thinking almost sentimentally of yard-measures and linen 
bales, and wondering when I should again see the familiar spectacles, 
and hear again the familiar word ‘ Zinbildung.’ 

Of course I was free any day to turn my back on the studio, 
and re-enter my uncle’s house; and it was not alone the idea 
of my irretrievable two hundred and seventy francs that kept 
me faithful to the accomplished artists. My unacknowledged 
object in coming to Paris had, after all, been stronger than the 
acknowledged one, and that object was still unfulfilled. In vain 
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had I employed every free hour in walking the streets of Paris 
and risking my inexperienced life at crossings; in vain had I 
darted after every flaxen head of hair I espied ; I had caught no 
glimpse and heard no word of the little cousin whom I began to 
mourn for as dead. 

To-day, as I looked out over the roofs, and counted the 
chimneys and the sparrows below me, something like a panic 
came over me as I thought how possible, even how probable it 
was, that I might never find her ; or find her some twenty or thirty 
years hence, when my hair—and perhaps hers also—should be 
turning grey and scant ; when her heart—and perhaps mine also 
—should be growing old and cold. 

My work would not progress at all that day. Towards twelve 
Jérome dashed into the room. 

* Bon jour!’ he shouted. ‘Have you heard the news? My 
Academy picture is sold—five hundred francs! Are you in want of 
money? I can lend you some’ (he did not, however). ‘I have 
halved with Laniche, of course; he has just lost the last of it at 
roulette, and they have turned us out of the café Filigrane; but 
he is to have his vevanche immediately.’ Jérome, as he spoke, 
was collecting cards on the ground. 

‘ Cher ami,’ he said, standing up again, and smiling one of his 
augelic smiles which even now I still felt so hard to resist, ‘I see 
that you are not using your coat; mine has had a little accident 
with a bottle of Chateau-Margaux ; it can be no inconvenience to 
you to lend me your garment for a couple of hours ;’ and before I 
had time to consent or refuse, my coat was on Jéréme’s back. 

‘You have everything you need, I suppose?’ he asked, 
apparently with a touch of remorse, as he reached the door. 
* Que cherchez-vous la?’ 

‘I am looking for the chalk,’ I answered meekly. 

‘Cherchez seulement,’ said Jéréme, in a tone of pleasant en- 
couragement, as he slammed the door behind him. 





CHAPTER III. 
AFTER this I fully expected to pass the day in undisturbed solitude, 
but to my surprise the afternoon brought a knock to the door. 
‘ Vous étes Monsieur Fourchon?’ said an unknown voice 
sternly as I opened. 
I said I was not Fourchon, 
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‘ Who are you then? And where is he? And what do these 
gentlemen mean by making appointments which they do not keep ?’ 

The stranger who had stalked past me into the room was 
wrapped entirely in a long dark cloak. He cast a sweeping glance 
of surprise and displeasure around him, and then measured me 
scornfully from head to foot. 

‘Do you wish to speak with the artists?’ Iasked. ‘If it is only 
a message 

As an answer he threw back his cloak with a stage gesture, 
and displayed to my dazzled gaze a costume of purple silk laced 
with gold. 

‘ Je swis Faust,’ he announced, sinking on to the nearest chair. 

I had forgotten Jéréme’s projected picture, as unquestionably 
he had done himself, although he had employed half the day yes- 
terday in measuring canvas and rubbing colours, and, as I remem- 
bered now, had even definitely engaged the models. Despairingly 
I asked myself what I should do with Faust. To send him away 
would be a risk; for there was no saying whether Jéréme, when 
fleeced of his last hundred francs, might not unexpectedly reappear 
in the studio; so all I could do was to take refuge in evasive 
excuses and hazy allusions to the painters’ numerous engagemerts. 

_ My position was not enviable, but it was yet to become worse. 
Faust had not been five minutes in the room when another knock 
came, and Mephistopheles was introduced, looking so lean and 
hungry that Jérome’s idea of awakening pity for him appeared 
very feasible upon. near view. Mephistopheles was acquainted 
with the studio; he had sat here as model before, once as an 
Italian brigand, and once as a Turkish Pasha (I suspect that his 
terms were low), but Faust, who evidently considered himself as 
belonging to quite a different circle to the unfortunate demon, was 
obviously snorting with displeasure, and insinuated that his sitting 
at all was only by condescension for the encouragement of Art. 

I was ignorant of what exact moment Jéréme had finally 
chosen for his illustration of the poem, and therefore did not know 
how many characters might yet be expected. But I was prepared 
for everything: peasants, soldiers, burgesses, students, and spirits 
—either heavenly or infernal—or even for a whole mob composed 
of all the earthly portions of these elements. With my eyes on 
the door I sat, devoutly praying for the reappearance of at least. 
one of my masters. The models were hard to entertain; they 
would not talk to each other ; Faust looked haughtily at Mephis- 
topheles, and Mephistopheles looked deprecatingly at Faust. I 
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believe the wretch was as near starvation as is possible to a man 
who yet keeps on his legs; more than once I caught his eye fixed 
hungrily on the stale breadcrumbs with which I was cleaning my 
paper. 

My fears with regard to the mob were groundless.. The next 
half-hour brought only Martha, in her silken skirt and velvet 
bodice. This comparatively youthful female, being stout, was 
severely blown by the staircase, and took some time before she 
recovered breath enough to abuse the unpunctuality, and what 
she called ‘le manque de tact,’ of painters. She was also much 
exercised in her mind as to the fate of her two tender infants, 
who, as far as I could gather, she had left locked up in an empty 
larder at home. 

By degrees, and as the afternoon wore on, even Mephistopheles’s 
patience began to give way. The three infuriated models sat in a 
half-circle round me, and launched invectives at my innocent head. 

‘I have sat to the greatest painters of Paris,’ said Faust, sul- 
lenly, ‘ but such treatment as this is new to me. My time presses, 
at five I have an appointment with Monsieur Pastello; I have 
promised him my hand for his picture of Charles I.,’ and Faust, 
looked down tenderly at his carefully-tended white hand. 

‘And have you promised your little toe, or the lobe of your 
lovely ear, to anyone else?’ inquired Martha, snappishly; glad 
apparently to vent her ill-humour even on a fellow-victim. 

Faust merely gave her a withering glance. 

‘Of course we charge just the same as for a sitting,’ he re~ 
marked. , se 

‘Of course,’ echoed Mephistopheles, less hopefully ; he was 
thinking probably of past experiences with regard to the punc- 
tuality of the artists’ payments. 

‘As for me,’ said Martha, giving a vicious tug to the lace on 
her bodice, ‘if either of the pawvres chéris has broken its neck 
meanwhile, I shall ; 

‘Prosecute Fourchon ?’ suggested Faust. 

‘Charge double,’ finished Martha. 

My efforts at pacification were vain, my apologies not believed 
in, my exhortations to patience not listened to. At the end of 
an hour Faust got up fuming, and, draping himself savagely in 
his long cloak, declared that he could not in conscience deprive 
Monsieur Pastello any longer of the hand which was to grace 
Charles I, Martha seemed inclined to follow suit. 

‘Thanks for an agreeable entertainment, Monsieur l’artiste,’ 
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she snorted, flouncing her petticoats at. me, who, after all, was quite 
innocent of being an artist. ‘I hope you will'sleep well, with 
the blood of my innocent children upon your head. But tiens, 
there comes someone; I hear a step on the staircase; has Mon- 
sieur Fourchon put on slippers, that he treads so softly?’ ; 

As she spoke there was a low knock at the door. The three 
models rushed in a body to open, but fell back again immediately 
with an air of disgust. 

‘It is only another unfortunate,’ said Faust, with a bitter laugh. 
‘I forgot that the picture was not complete.’ 

‘It is only a girl, said Martha, pettishly shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘ You had better go home again, poor child! If you 
have come here to sit for Monsieur Fourchon, you have come on a 
fool’s errand, and nothing more.’ 

‘Am I not late?’ said a low voice from under the shawl, which 
the new-comer held cast about her head. 

Though I should live to see my hundredth birthday I shall 
never be able to forget the electrifying effect which these four 
syllables produced in my soul. Millions of confusing sensations 
awoke into life at the sound of that voice. Without a word to 
anybody or a moment to reflect, I strode in between Faust and 
Martha, who were obscuring my sight, and in an instant, like an 
unmannerly ruffian that I was, I had torn aside the shawl which 
a tiny white hand still held together beneath the chin. 

The shawl slipped to the ground, fell in a soft heap at her little 
feet, encased in low shoes and snowy stockings. She stood there 
before me in her soft blue dress, her golden plaits hanging on her 
shoulders, her rose-red lips parted in amazement, her blue eyes 
wide with wonder—the most beautiful Gretchen that painter’s 
brush ever attempted to put to canvas. But to me no Gretchen; 
to me only Hilda, my long-lost, my miraculously-found cousin! 

And the next thing that happened was that straightway on the 
spot, before the eyes of Faust, Mephisto, and Martha, I, Gustav 
Leegold, fell at her feet like a stone, and, seizing both her hands, 
called out in my native tongue— 

‘Kleine Base, kleine Base! come home again, come home 
again with me!’ 

To the three spectators, who understood not a word of what I 
said, it may have suggested insanity. Martha cast her eyes round 
the room, as if in search of water to dash over my head. But 
fortunately there was only varnish vicible, and I suppose che 
shrank from using that. The six eyes upon me did not confuse 
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me ; the surprise had quite triumphed over my bashfulness, It 
did not even occur to me that this demonstration, into which I had 
been carried headlong, must be almost as astonishing to Hilda as 
it was to the spectators. I had told her my secret so constantly in 
spirit that it almost seemed to me as if she must know it in reality. 

But my ardour was rudely chilled; the kleine Base had a 
great deal more self-possession than I had. After the first moment 
of stupefaction, her senses seemed to recover themselves, and 
stepping back gracefully, she made me a low curtsey as I knelt on 
the floor, and replied— 

‘Go home again, mein Vetter (my cousin)— go home again 
alone. If it is to fetch me you have come to Paris, then you 
have wasted a railway ticket.’ 

‘ Hilda,’ I cried, rising abruptly from my kneeling posture, 
which had lost its point, since there remained now only the lay- 
figure in front of my outstretched arms, ‘ Hilda, you must let me 
explain myself. I forgot that you did not know,’ and I made a 
snatch at her hand; but Hilda had stepped behind the lay figure, 
and her blue eyes looked at me dark and threatening across its 
wooden shoulder. 

By this time the others had quite grasped the situation. 
Frenchmen have an instinctive sympathy in such cases, and though 
our dialogue was in German our pantomime was, I suppose, in a 
language which every nation understands. 

‘ Voyons !’ said Faust, whose bad humour had vanished ; ‘ this 
hegins to interest me; I am glad I stayed.’ 

‘But I doubt whether we should stay longer,’ said Martha, 
torn between curiosity andsympathy. ‘They have had a quarrel, 
c'est clair, and I don’t believe they will make it up while there are 
so many of us in the room.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ retorted Faust, ‘ows aiderons. Bravo, 
mon ami, that is the way. When girls run away, it is only 
because they want to be caught, I shall help you, if you like; 
there are not many more tables to get. behind.’ 

‘Go away, go away, all of you!’ I cried, stamping my foot 
furiously on the ground, for their presence and well-meant jokes 
had suddenly hecome unbearable to me. ‘This girl is my cousin; 
she will tell you so herself.’ 

Whether they believed me or not. I do not know; but they 
actually went away, not without some parting shots from Faust, 
whom Martha, however, who evidently belonged to the match- 
making order of women, hurried out of the room. Mephistopheles 
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slunk after them. ‘The kleine Base and I were alone in the 
garret studio. 

She stood in a corner like a pouting child, the tip of her foot 
beat the floor. Since her first speech she had said not a word, and 
had appeared not even to notice when the others went. 

‘ Kleine Base?’ I said humbly. 

‘ Grosser Vetter?’ she answered defiantly. 

I have been a fool all my life, kleine Base.’ 

‘Well,’ she replied, with her ravishing nose in the air, ‘ if you 
have nothing more novel to say I shall go.’ 

‘No, you shall not, because I should follow you. You cannot 
hide from me again, now that I have found you.’ 

‘Did you read my letter to your uncle?’ she asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do you remember what I threatened to do if I were searched 
for?’ 

‘Indeed,’ I cried, alarmed. ‘I have not searched for you, that 
is to say, not exactly searched ; it was not for that I came to Paris.’ 

‘ Then what was it you came to Paris for ?’ she coldly inquired. 

‘To become a painter. But I am sick of art, I am a fool at 
that as at everything else. I made a mess of it from the beginning.’ 

‘Of your paintings ?’ she asked, raising her eyebrows. 

‘No, of my happiness, Hilda. I began by being too timid, 
and now I have been too bold; I never seem to get on, I make 
no progress.’ 

‘You should take another master,’ said Hilda, with a sweet but 
icy smile, 

All this time she was standing at the furthest end of the 
studio, as far away from me as she could place herself. With 
her hands behind her, and her small feet crossed before her, she 
leant against the table, and bent her gaze earnestly downwards, 
as though the colour of her shoe-strings were to her by far the 
most interesting subject in the world. 

‘My masters be hanged!’ I cried angrily, ‘ or rather let them 
be blest, since they have brought us together after these months 
of agony, to me at least I mean. But I could never have lain 
down in my grave without telling you that my heart is full, 
quite full of you alone; that there have been no flowers, and 
no birds, and no sunshine since you left; that I have—in short, 
that I have been a fool—and, kleine Base, will you come home 
now? Will you come home with me? Or are you so happy in 
this great Paris that you can do without those who love you?’ 
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Hilda bent her head lower for a moment, as though to examine 
her shoe more closely ; there was a struggle in her face, but before 
I had time to ask myself what it meant, she had thrown her muslin 
apron over her face and burst into stormy tears. 

My recollection of what followed is blissful but indistinct; I 
remember only that the space between us was cleared in a moment, 
that my first kiss was pressed on a wet cheek, and that presently 
we were seated side by side on the canapé, on the top of I don’t 
know how many portfolios and loose sketches, absolutely indifferent 
to the skeleton who sat beside us cheek by jowl, and absolutely 
forgetful of the lapse of time. There was so much to ask and 
answer, so many tears to dry, so many mysteries to be explained, 
that the dusk began to fall without our knowing it. 

‘ Baschen, Béschen, I said reproachfully, ‘you might have 
come to my uncle, instead of flying off alone to strange countries 
and leaving us exposed to mortal terrors. Did you never think of 
coming to my uncle ?’ 

‘I thought of it often,’ she answered, squeezing up her pretty 
apron into an unsightly roll, ‘ but yow were there, you know.’ 

‘I? But I was your slave, I would have protected you, I 
would have died for you!’ 

‘But in the meantime you were rude to me; you went out of 
my way, you—oh, Gustav—how was it that you never guessed my 
secret ?’ 

‘Because I am a fool, I suppose, or because I was too busy in 
hiding my own.’ 

‘It must have been the same with me,’ said Hilda, reflectively. 
* How clever we have been, cousin! How well we have hidden 
our secrets from each other! So well, that we might never have 
found them again—never, never !” 

‘And that is why you did not come to my uncle ?’ 

‘That is why I could not take my secret to that house, you 

know; so I thought it best to go far away from everybody.’ 
_ Far away from everybody! Helpless blockhead that I was! 
It was my imbecile sheepishness, quite as much as her stepmother’s 
stick, which had driven her far away from everybody. But then, 
how could I ever, unaided, have hit upon the unimaginable idea 
that she actually loved me ? 

And then we talked of the linen shop and the uncle, of the 
crayfish she had not eaten, and the ant-hill I had crawled over 
while I watched for her. And I learnt that she had managed to 
get a living by her embroidery, in which she excelled, and that 
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once or twice her face had been used in a picture, for there was 
a dearth of fair heads just then among the models of the artistic 
world. ‘But I should never have done it if I had not been so 
hungry,’ said Hilda, with a shake of her flaxen head, ‘ for people in 
Paris are not like what they are at home, Gustav.’ 

‘ And have you sat before in this studio?’ I asked with a sudden 
alarmed recollection of Jéréme’s flippant laugh and reckless 
speeches. 

‘No, but Monsieur Fourchon has engaged me for three sittings; 
this was to be the first. to-day.’ 

‘And shall be the last !’ I cried vehemently. ‘ You cannot sit 
to these monsters. We have done with the studio, you and I, 
and done with Paris; we are going home together, Bischen ; to 
the uncle and the counter, and the yard-measure and the linen 
bales. Come away!’ 

A terror has rushed over me at the anticipation of the painters’ 
return. What folly had possessed me to linger here so long? 

And just as we rose from the sofa the door opened, and Laniche, 
with his hat very much on one side of his head, stood in the doorway. 

‘ Tiens, tiens,’ he said, ‘ des tourterelles! What an agreeable 
surprise! Have they flown in by the window? Ah, I see ’—as 
he came nearer—‘ Jérome’s insipid Gretchen ; but the picture 
will fail ; le pawore Méphisto has not a chance beside her, she 
is not near insipid enough.’ 

At. the sight of his flushed face and shining eyes, Hilda 
shrank trembling to my side. 

‘ rood evening, Monsieur Laniche,’ [ said, with all the iciness 
I could command, ‘my cousin and I are going home, so pray let 
us pass.’ 

I had drawn her hand through my arm, and made straight for 
the door; but Laniche, excited by drink, was not. so easily got 
rid of. 

‘Doucement!’ he said, planting himself squarely in our 
passage; ‘I wonder who is at home here, you or I?’ 

‘1 shall show you who is master here, at any rate,’ I said 
furiously, ‘if you do not make room.’ 

‘What for? For you to carry off the model which is to make 
Jéréme’s name famous? Pas si béte!’ 

‘She is not Jéréme’s model,’ I replied, attempting to push 
past him, ‘she is my cousin and my bride.’ 

‘ Rien que ga?’ laughed Laniche, huskily ; ‘I don’t’ approve 
of sudden engagements; it isn’t correct. Let me have a look at 
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her, why does she hide her face? Ah ga! my name is Bertrand 
Laniche, and ——’ 

He had put out his hand, as if to take her by the chin, but 
my self-control was at an end. My hands, which I had so often 
regarded as useless encumbrances, seemed suddenly to have 
hecome indispensable instruments. I did not wonder what to do 
with them; I felt all at once that their vocation was to knock 
down this insolent Parisian. 

In a moment we were grappling together, and in another 
moment the accomplished artist lay on his back on the floor, still 
cursing faintly hut otherwise exhausted. 

‘And now quick, Hilda,’ I said panting, ‘ quick, before the 
other comes.’ 

‘But you have no coat,’ said Hilda, ‘ and it is raining.’ 

I remembered that my coat was on Jéréme’s hack, so snatch- 
ing up the first piece of drapery which lay within reach, I seized 
Hilda by the hand and we flew down the staircase together. 

Halfway down we passed Jéréme, fortunately so tipsy that he did 
not recognise me, and we were able to pursue our way unmolested. 

As soon as we reached the street, which was dusk by this time, 
I hailed a fiacre and hurried my cousin into it. 

There was no pursuit, and before another twenty-four hours had 
passed we had turned our hacks for ever upon Paris and upon Art, 
and were kneeling at my uncle’s feet and requesting his blessing. 

I had one more communication from Messieurs Laniche et 
Fourchon ; it was a hill of twenty francs for the ‘ Egyptian cloak,’ 
which, in my hurry, I had snatched up in default of my coat ; but 
I took the liberty of not paying it, and no second effort was made. 

It is preserved in our house as a relic of my Paris masters, 
who doubtless now are gulling some other unfortunate pupil 
whom their good and his bad luck may have thrown in their 
path. As for the Marquis, I believe he had been invented for my 
especial benefit ; and since he lured two hundred and seventy frances 
from my pocket, there is no denying that he served his purpose. 

Whether Jér6me ever painted his ‘Mephistopheles and 
Gretchen’ I do not know; but I am certain he never found a 
model to equal the one which I carried away from Paris, and 
whose fairy-like heauty and angel-like qualities but my uncle 
says that this also is *‘ Finbildung.’ 
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Old Mortality. 


I. 


HERE is a certain graveyard, looked upon on the one side by a 
prison, on the other by the windows of a quiet hotel; below, 
under a steep cliff, it beholds the traffic of many lines of rail, and 
the scream of the engine and the shock of meeting buffers mount 
to it all day long. ‘The aisles are lined with the inclosed sepul- 
chres of families, door beyond door, like houses in a street; and 
when by chance a door stands open, there is none to greet the 
visitor. In the morning the shadow of the prison turrets, and of 
many tall memorials, fall upon the graves. There, in the hot fits 
of youth, I came to be unhappy. Pleasant incidents are woven 
with my memory of the place. I here made friends with a certain 
plain old gentleman, a visitor on sunny mornings, gravely cheerful, 
who, with one eye upon the place that awaited him, chirped about 
his youth like winter sparrows ; a beautiful housemaid of the hotel 
once, for some days together, dumbly flirted with me from a win- 
dow and kept my wild heart flying; and once—she possibly re- 
members—the wise Eugenia followed me to that austere inclosure. 
Her hair came down, and in the shelter of the tomb my trembling 
fingers helped her to repair the braid. But for the most part I 
went there solitary and, withirrevocable emotion, pored on the names 
of the forgotten. Name after name, and to each the conventional 
attributions and the idle dates: a regiment of the unknown that 
had been the joy of mothers, and had thrilled with the illusions of 
youth, and at last, in the dim sick-room, wrestled with the pangs 
of old mortality. In that whole crew of the silenced there was 
but one of whom my fancy had received a picture; and he, with 
his comely, florid countenance, bewigged and habited in scarlet, and 
in his day combining fame and popularity, stood forth, like a taunt, 
among that company of phantom appellations. It was then possible 
to leave behind us something more explicit than these severe, 
monotonous, and lying epitaphs ; and the thing left, the memory 
of a painted picture and what we call the immortality of a name, 
was hardly more desirable than mere oblivion. Even David Hume, 
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as he lay composed beneath that ‘ circular idea,’ was fainter than 
a dream; and when the housemaid, broom in hand, smiled and 
beckoned from the open window, the fame of that bewigged 
philosopher melted like a rain-drop in the sea. 

And yet in soberness I knew far less, and cared as little, for 
the housemaid as for David Hume. The interests of youth are 
rarely frank ; his passions, like Noah’s dove, come home to roost. 
The fire, sensibility, and volume of his own nature, that is all that he 
has learned to recognise. The tumultuary and grey tide of life, the - 
empire of routine, the unrejoicing-faces of his elders, fill him with 
contemptuous surprise; there, also, he seems to walk among the 
tombs of spirits; and it is only in the course of years, and after 
much rubbing with his fellow-men, that he begins by glimpses to 
see himself from without and his fellows from within: to know his 
own for one among the thousand undenoted countenances of the 
city street, and to divine in others the throb of human agony and 
hope. In the meantime he will avoid the hospital doors, the pale 
faces, the cripple, the sweet whiff of chloroform—for there, on the 
most thoughtless, the pains of others are burned home; but he 
will continue to walk, in a divine self-pity, the aisles of the forgot- 
ten graveyard. The length of man’s life, which is endless to the 
brave and busy, is scorned by his ambitious thought. He cannot 
bear to have come for so little, and to go again so wholly. He 
cannot bear, above all, in that brief scene, to be still idle, and, by 
way of cure, neglects the little that he has todo. The parable of 
the talent is the brief epitome of youth. To believe in immortality 
is one thing, but it is first needful to believe in life. Denunciatory 
preachers seem not to suspect that they may be taken gravely and 
in evil part ; that young men may come to think of time as of a 
moment, and, with the pride of Satan, wave back the inadequate 
gift. Yet here is a true peril; this it is that sets them to pace 
the graveyard alleys and to read, with strange extremes of pity and 
derision, the forlorn memorials of the dead. 

Books were the proper remedy : books of vivid human import, 
forcing upon their minds the issues, pleasures, business, importance 
and immediacy of that life in which they stand ; books of smiling 
or heroic temper, to excite or to console ; books of a large design, 
shadowing the complexity of that game of consequences to which 
we all sit down, the hanger-back not least. But the average ser- 

mon flees the point, disporting itself in that eternity of which we 
know, and need to know, so little ; avoiding the bright, crowded, and 
momentous fields of life where destiny awaits us. Upon the average 
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book a writer may be silent ; he may set it down to his ill-hap that 
when his own youth was in the acrid fermentation, he should have 
fallen and fed upon the cheerless fields of Oberman. Yet to 
Mr. Arnold, who led him to these pastures, he still bears a grudge. 
The day is perhaps not far off when people will begin to count 
‘Moll Flanders,’ ay, or the ‘Country Wife,’ more wholesome and 
more pious diet than these guide-bhooks to consistent egotism. 

But the most inhuman of boys soon wearies of the inhumanity of 
Oberman. And even while I still continued to be a haunter of the 
graveyard, I hegan insensibly to turn my attention to the grave- 
diggers, and was weaned out of myself to observe the conduct of 
visitors, This was dayspring, indeed, to a lad in such great dark- 
ness, Not that I hegan to see men, or to try to see them, 
from within, nor to learn charity and modesty and justice from 
the sight; but still stared at them externally from the prison 
windows of my affectation. Once I remember to have observed 
two working-women with a baby, halting by a grave; there was 
something monumental in the grouping, one upright carrying the 
child, the other with bowed face crouching by her side. A wreath 
of immortelles under a glass dome had thus attracted them ; and, 
drawing near, I overheard their judgment on that wonder, ‘Eh! 
what extravagance!’ To a youth afflicted with the callosity 
of sentiment, this quaint and pregnant saying appeared merely 
hase. 

My acquaintance with grave-diggers considering its length was 
unremarkable, One, indeed, whom I found plying his spade in the 
red evening, high above Allan Water and in the shadow of Dunblane 
Cathedral, told me of his acquaintance with the birds that still 
attended on his labours ; how some would even perch about him, 
waiting for their prey; and, in a true Sexton’s Calendar, how the 
species varied with the season of the year. But this was the very 
poetry of the profession. The others whom I knew were somewhat 
dry. A faint flavour of the gardener hung about them, but sophisti- 
cated and disbloomed. They had engagements to keep, not alone 
with the deliberate series of the seasons, but with mankind’s clocks 
and hour-long measurement of time. And thus there was no leisure 
for the relishing pinch, or the hour-long gossip, foot on spade. 
They were men wrapped up in their grim business; they liked 
well to open long-closed family vaults, blowing in the key and 
throwing wide the grating, and they carried in their minds a 
calendar of names and dates. It would be ‘in fifty-twa’ that such 
a tomb was last opened for ‘Miss Jemimy.’ It was thus they 
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spoke of their past patients—familiarly but not without respect, 
like old family servants. Here is indeed a servant, whom we for- 
get that we possess ; who does not wait at the bright table, or run 
at the bell’s summons, but patiently smokes his pipe beside the 
mortuary fire, and in his faithful memory notches the burials of 
our race. To suspect Shakespeare in his maturity of a superficial 
touch, savours of paradox; yet he was surely in error when he 
attributed insensibility to the digger of the grave. But perhaps 
it is on Hamlet that the charge should lie ; or perhaps the English 
sexton differs from the Scotch. The ‘goodman delver,’ reckoning 
up his years of office, might have at least suggested other thoughts. 
It is a pride common among sextons. A cabinet-maker does not 
count his cabinets, nor even an author his volumes, save when 
they stare upon him from the shelves; but the grave-digger num- 
bers his graves. He would indeed be something different from 
human if his solitary, open-air, and tragic labours left not a broad 
mark upon his mind. There, in his tranquil isle, apart from city 
clamour, among the cats and robins and the ancient eftigies and 
legends of the tomb, he waits the continual passage of his con- 
temporaries, falling like minute-drops into eternity. As they fall 
he counts them one by one; and this enumeration, which was at 
first perhaps appalling to his soul, in the process of years and by 
the kindly influence of habit grows to be his pride and pleasure. 
There are many common stories telling how he piques himself on 
crowded cemeteries. But I will rather tell of the old grave-digger 
of Monkton, to whose unsuffering bedside the minister was 
summoned. He dwelt in a cottage built into the wall of the 
churchyard ; and through a bull’s-eye pane above his bed he 
could see, as he lay dying, the rank grasses and the upright and 
recumbent stones. Dr. Laurie was, I think, a moderate: ’t is 
certain, at least, that he took a very Roman view of deathbed dis- 
positions ; for he told the old man that he had lived beyond man’s 
natural years, that his life had been easy and reputable, that his 
family had all grown up and been a credit to his care, and that it 
now behoved him unregretfully to gird his loins and follow the 
majority. The grave-digger heard him out ; then he raised him- 
self upon one elbow, and with the other hand pointed through the 
window to the scene of his life-long labours. ‘ Doctor,’ he said, 
‘I ha’e laid three hunner and fower-score in that kirkyaird ; an it 
had been His wull,’ indicating Heaven, {I would ha’e likit weel 
to ha’e made out the fower hunner.’ But it was not to be; this 
tragedian of the fifth act had now another part to play; and the 
time had come when others were to gird and carry him. 
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I would fain strike a note that should be more heroical; but 
the ground of all youth’s suffering, solitude, hysteria, and haunt- 
ing of the grave, is nothing else than naked, ignorant selfishness. 
It is himself that he sees dead; those are his virtues that are 
forgotten; his is the vague epitaph. Pity him but the more, if 
pity be your cue; for where a man is all pride, vanity, and personal 
aspiration, he goes through fire unshielded. In every part and 
corner of our life, to lose oneself is to be gainer; to forget one- 
self is to be happy; and this poor, laughable, and tragic fool 
has not yet learned the rudiments; himself, giant Prometheus, is 
still ironed on the peaks of Caucasus. But by-and-by, his truant 
interests will leave that tortured body, slip abroad and gather 
flowers. Then shall death appear before him in an altered guise ; 
no longer as a doom peculiar to himself, whether fate’s crowning 
injustice or his own last vengeance upon those who fail to value 
him; but now as a power that wounds him far more tenderly, not 
without solemn compensations, taking and giving, bereaving and 
yet storing up. 

The first step for all is to learn to the dregs our own ignoble 
fallibility. When we have fallen through storey after storey of our 
vanity and aspiration, and sit rueful in the ruins, then we 
begin to measure the stature of our friends: how they stand 
between us and our own contémpt, believing in our best; how, 
linking us with others, and still spreading wide the influential 
circle, they weave us in and in with the fabric of contemporary 
life ; and to what petty size they dwarf the virtues and the vices 
that appeared gigantic in our youth. So that at the last, when 
such a pin falls out—when there vanishes in the least breath of 
time one of those rich magazines of life on which we drew for 
our supply—when he who had first dawned upon us as a face among 
the faces of the city, and, still growing, came to bulk on our 
regard with those clear features of the loved and living man, falls 
in a breath to memory and shadow, there falls along with him a 
whole wing of the palace of our life. 


II. 


One such face I now remember; one such blank some half a 
dozen of us labour to dissemble. In his youth he was most 
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beautiful in person, most serene and genial by disposition ; full of 
racy words and quaint ideas. Laughter attended on his coming. 
He had the air of a great gentleman, jovial and royal with his 
equals, and to the poorest student gentle and attentive. Power 
seemed to reside in him exhaustless; we saw him stoop to play 
with us, but held him marked for higher destinies ; we loved his 
notice; and I have rarely had my pride more gratified than when 
he sat beside my father’s table, my acknowledged friend. So he 
walked among us, both hands full of gifts, carrying with nonchalance 
the seeds of a most influential life. 

The powers and the ground of friendship is a mystery; but, 
looking back, I can discern that, in part, we loved the thing he 
was, for some shadow of what he was to be. For with all his 
beauty, power, breeding, urbanity and mirth, there was in those 
days something soulless in our friend. He would astonish us by 
sallies, witty, innocent and inhumane ; by a misapplied Johnsonian 
pleasantry, demolished honest sentiment ; and when his heart said 
better, turned away his ear, Along the lamplit streets, La ci 
darem la mano on his lips, he went. his way, a noble figure of a 
youth, but following vanity and incredulous of good; and, sure 
enough, somewhere upon life’s high seas, with his health, his hopes, 
his patrimony, and his self-respect, went miserably down. 

From this disaster, like a spent swimmer, he came desperately 
ashore, bankrupt alike of money and consideration ; creeping to 
the tamily he had deserted; with broken pinion, never more to 
rise. But in his face there was a light of knowledge that was new 
toit. Of the wounds of his body, he was never healed; died of 
them gradually, with clear-eyed resignation; of his wounded 
pride, we knew but from his silence. He returned to that city 
where he had lorded it in his ambitious youth ; lived there alone, 
seeing few; striving to retrieve the irretrievable; at times still 
grappling with that mortal frailty that had brought him down; 
still joying in his friend’s successes; his laugh still ready but 
with kindlier music ; and over all his thoughts, the shadow of the 
unalterable law, that his youth had disavowed, and whose revenge 
had broken him in powder. Lastly, when his bodily evils had 
quite laid him low, he lay a great while dying, still without com- 
plaint, still finding interests; to his last step, gentle, urbane, and 
with the will to smile. 

he tale of this great failure is, to those who remained true to 
him, the tale of a success. In his youth he took thought for no 
one but himself; when he came ashore again, his whole armada 
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lust, he seemed to think of none but others. Such was his tender- 
ness for others, such his instinct of tine courtesy and pride, that 
of that impure passion of remorse he never breathed a‘syllable ; 
even regret was rare with him, and pointed with a jest. You 
would not have dreamed, if you had known him then, that this 
was that great failure, that beacon to young men, over whose fall 
a whole society had hissed and pointed fingers. Often have we 
gone to him, red hot with our own hopeful sorrows, railing on 
the rose-leaves in our princely bed of life, and he would patiently 
give ear and wisely counsel; and it was only upon some return of 
vur own thoughts that we were reminded what manner of man this 
was to whom we disembosomed : a man, by his own fault, ruined ; 
shut out of the garden of his gifts; his whole city of hope both 
ploughed and salted ; silently awaiting the deliverer. Then some- 
thing took us by the throat; and to see him there, so gentle, 
patient, brave and pious, oppressed but not cast down, sorrow was 
so swallowed up in admiration that we could not dare to pity him. 
Even if the old fault flashed out again, it but awoke our wonder 
that, in that lost battle, he should have still the energy to fight. 
He had gone to ruin with a kind of kingly abandon, like one who 
condescended ; but once ruined, with the lights all out, he fought 
as for a kingdom. Most men, finding themselves the authors of 
their own disgrace, but rail the louder against God or destiny. 
Most men, when they repent, oblige their friends to share the 
bitterness of that repentance. But he had held an inquest and 
passed sentence: mene, mene; and condemned himself to smiling 
silence. He had given trouble enough; had earned misfortune 
amply, and foregone the right to murmur. 

Thus was our old comrade, like Samson, careless in his days 
of strength; but on the coming of adversity, and when that 
strength was gone that had betrayed him—‘ for our strength is 
weakness ’—he then began to blossom and bring forth. Well, 
now, he is out of the fight: the burden that he bore thrown down 
before the great deliverer. We 

‘in the vast cathedral leave him ; 
God accept him, 
Christ receive him !’ 


lV. 
If we go now and look on these innumerable epitaphs, the 
pathos and the irony are strangely fled. Not to the dead, they 
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stand—these foolish monuments; they are pillars and legends 
set up to glorify the difficult but not desperate life of man. This 
ground is hallowed by the heroes of defeat. 

I see the indifferent pass before my friend’s last resting-place ; 
pause, with a shrug of pity, marvelling that so rich an argosy had 
sunk. A pity, now that he is done with suffering, a pity most 
uncalled for, and an ignorant wonder. Before those who loved 
him, his memory shines like a reproach; they honour him for 
silent lessons; they cherish his example; and in what remains 
hefore them of their toil, still fear to be unworthy of the dead. 
For this proud man was one of those who prospered in the valley 
of humiliation ;—of whom Bunyan wrote that, ‘ Though Christian 
had the hard hap to meet in the valley with Apollyon, yet I must 
tell you, that in former times men have met with angels here ; 
have found pearls here; and have in this place found the words of 
life.’ 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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Madam. 


By. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


OSALIND spent a very restless night. She could not sleep, 
and the rain coming down in torrents irritated her with 

its ceaseless pattering. She thought, she could not tell why, of 
the poor people who were out in it—travellers, wayfarers, poor 
vagrants, such as she had seen about the country roads. What 
would the miserable creatures do in such a dismal night? As 
she lay awake in the darkness she pictured them to herself, 
drenched and cold, dragging along the muddy ways. No one in 
whom she was interested was likely to be reduced to such misery, 
but she thought of them, she could not tell why. She had 
knocked at Mrs. Trevanion’s door as she came upstairs, longing 
to go in to say another word, to give her a kiss in her weariness. 
Rosalind had an ache and terrible question in her heart which 
she had never been able to get rid of, notwithstanding the closeness 
of the intercourse on the funeral day and the exuberant profession 
of faith to which she had given vent: ‘ You can do no wrong.’ 
Her heart had cried out this protestation of faith, but in her 
mind there had been a terrible drawing back, like that of the 
wave which has dashed brilliantly upon a stony beach only to 
groan and turn back again, carrying everything with it. Through 
all this sleepless night she lay balloted between these two sensa- 
tions—the enthusiasm and the doubt. Her mother! It seemed 
a sort of blasphemy to judge or question that highest of all 
human authorities—that type and impersonation of all that was 
best. And yet it would force itself upon her, in spite of all her 
holding back. Where was she going that night? Supposing 
the former events nothing, what, oh what, was the new-made 
widow going to do on the eve of her husband’s funeral out in the 
park, all disguised and concealed in the dusk ? The more Rosalind 
denied her doubts expression the more bitterly did that picture 
force itself upon her—the veiled muffled figure, the watching 
accomplice, and the door so stealthily opened. Without practice 
and knowledge and experience, who could have done all that? If 
Rosalind herself wanted to steal out quietly, a hundred hindrances 
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started up in her way. If she tried anything of the kind she 
knew very well that every individual whom she wished to avoid 
would meet her and find her out. It is so with the innocent, but 
with those who are used to concealment, not so. These were 
the things that said themselves in her mind without any consent 
of hers as she laboured through the night. And when the first 
faint sounds of waking began to be audible, a distant door open- 
ing, an indication that some one was stirring, Rosalind got up 
too, unable to bear it any longer. She sprang out of bed and 
wrapped herself in her dressing-gown, resolved to go to her 
mother’s room and disperse all those ghosts of night. How 
often had she run there in childish troubles and shaken them 
off! That last court of appeal had never been closed to her. A 
kiss, a touch of the soft hand upon her head, a comforting word, 
had charmed away every spectre again and again. Perhaps 
Rosalind thought she would have the courage to speak all out, 
perhaps to have her doubts set at rest for ever; but even if she 
had not courage for that, the mere sight of Mrs. Trevanion was 
enough to dispel all prejudices, to make an end of all doubts. It 
was quite dark in the passages as she flitted across the large opening 
of the stairs. Downstairs in the great hall there was a spark of 
light, where a housemaid, kneeling within the great chimney, was 
lighting the fire. There was a certain relief even in this, in 
the feeling of a new day and life begun again. Rosalind glided 
like a ghost in her warm dressing-gown to Mrs. Trevanion’s door. 
She knocked softly, but there was no reply. Little wonder at 
this hour of the morning; no doubt the mother was asleep. 
Rosalind opened the door. 

There is a kind of horror of which it is difficult to give any 
description in the sensations of one who goes intoa room expecting 
to find a sleeper in the safety and calm of natural repose and 
finds it empty, cold, and vacant. The shock is extraordinary. 
The certainty that the inhabitant must be there is so profound, 
and in a moment is replaced by an uncertainty which nothing can 
equal—a wild dread that fears it knows not what, but always the 
worst that can be feared. Rosalind went in with the soft yet 
confident step of a child, who knows that the mother will wake at 
a touch, almost at a look, and turn with a smile and a kiss to 
listen, whatever the story that is brought to her may be. Fuller 
confidence never was. She did not even look before going straight 
to the bedside. She had indeed knelt down there before she 
found out. Then- she sprang to her feet again with the cry of 
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one who has touched death unawares. It was like death to her, 
the touch of the cold, smooth linen, all folded as it had been 
in preparation for the inmate—who was to sleep there no more. 
She looked round the room as if asking an answer from every 
corner. ‘Mother, where are you? Mother! Where are you, 
mother ?’ she cried with a wild voice of astonishment and dismay. 

There was no light in the room; a faint paleness to show the 
window, a silence that was terrible, an atmosphere as of death 
itself. Rosalind flew half frantic into the dressing-room adjoining, 
which for some time past had been occupied by Jane. There a 
night-light which had heen left burning flickered feebly on the 
point of extinction. The faint light showed the same vacaney—- 
the bed spread in cold order, everything empty, still. Rosalind 
felt her senses giving way. Her impulse was to rush out through 
the house, calling, asking, Where were they? Death seemed to 
be in the place-—death more mysterious and more terrible than 
that with which she had been made familiar. After a pause she 
left the room and hurried breathless to that occupied by her 
uncle. How different there was the atmosphere, charged with 
human breath, warm with oceupation, She burst in, too terrified 
for thought. 

‘Uncle John!’ she cried, ‘Uncle John!’ taking him by the 
shoulder. 

It was not easy to wake him out of his deep sleep, At last he 
sat up in his hed half awake, and looked at her with consternation. 

‘ Rosalind! what is the matter?’ he cried. 

‘Mamma is not in her room—where is she, where is she ?’ 
the girl demanded, standing over him like a ghost in the dark. 

‘ Your mother is not ? I—I suppose she’s tired, like all 
the rest of us,’ he said, with a sleepy desire to escape this pre- 
mature awakening. ‘ Why, it’s dark still, Rosalind. Go hack to 
hed, my dear. Your mother——’ 





‘Listen, Uncle John. Mamma is not in her room. No one 
has slept there to-night ; it is all empty; my mother—is gone, is 
gone! Where has she gone?’ the girl cried wildly. ‘She has 
not been there all night.’ 

‘Good God!’ John Trevanion cried. He was entirely roused 
now. ‘ Rosalind, you must be making some mistake.’ 

‘There is no mistake. I thought perhaps you might know 
something. No one has slept there to-night. Oh, Uncle John, 


Uncle John, where is my mother? Let us go and find her before 
everybody knows.’ 
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‘Rosalind, leave me, and I will get up. I can tell you 
nothing-— yes, I can tell you something; but I never thought 
it would be like this. It is your father who has sent her away.’ 

‘Papa!’ the girl cried; ‘oh, Uncle John, stop before you 
have taken everything away from me: neither father nor mother! 
—you take everything from me!’ she said, with a cry of despair. 

‘Go away,’ he said, ‘and get dressed, Rosalind, and then we 
can see whether there is anything to be done.’ 

An hour later they stood together by the half-kindled fire in 
thehall. John Trevanion had gone through the empty rooms with 
his niece, who was distracted, not knowing what she did. By 
this time a pale and grey daylight, which looked like cold and 
inisery made visible, had diffused itself through the great house. 
That chill visibleness, showing all the arrangements of the room 
prepared for rest and slumber, where nobody had slept, had some- 
thing terrible in it that struck them both with awe. There was 
no letter, no sign to be found of leave-taking. When they 
opened the wardrobe and drawers, a few dresses and necessaries 
were found to be gone, and it appeared that Jane had sent two 
small boxes to the village which she had represented to be old 
clothes, ‘ coloured things,’ for which her mistress would now have 
no need. It was to Rosalind like a blowin the dark, a buffet 
from some ghostly hand, additional to her other pain, when she 
found it was these ‘coloured things’ and not the prepared newly 
made mourning which her stepmother had taken with her. This 
seemed a cutting off from them, an entire abandonment, which made 
her misery deeper ; but naturally John Trevanion did not think 
of that. He told her the story of the will while they stood to- 
gether in the hall. But he could think of nothing to do, nor 
could he give any hope that this terrible event was a thing to be 
undone or concealed. ‘It must have happened,’ he said, ‘ sooner 
or later ; and though it is a shock—a great shock——-’ 

‘Oh, Uncle John, it is—there was never anything so terrible. 
How can you use ordinary words? <A shock! If the wind had 
blown down a tree it would be a shock. Don’t you see, it is the 
house that has been blown down? we have nothing, nothing to 
shelter us, we children. My mother and my father! We are 
orphans, and far, far worse than orphans. We have nothing left 
but shame—nothing but shame !’ 

‘ Rosalind, it is worse for the others than for you. You at 
least are clear of it; she is not your mother.’ 

‘She is all the mother I have ever known,’ Rosalind cried for 
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the hundredth time. ‘And,’ she added, with quivering lips, ‘1 
am the daughter of the man who on his death-bed has brought 
shame upon his own, and disgraced the wife that was like an 
angel to him. Ifthe other could be got over, that can never be 
got over. He did it, and he cannot undo it. And she is wicked 
too. She should not have yielded like that; she should have 
resisted—she should have refused; she should not have gone away.’ 

‘ Had she done so it would have been our duty to insist upon 
it,’ said John Trevanion, sadly. ‘Wehad noalternative. You will 
find when you think it over that this sudden going is for the best.’ 

‘Oh, that is so easy to say when it is not your heart that is 
wrung, but some one else’s; and how can it ever be,’ cried Rosa- 
lind, with a dismal logic which many have employed before her, 
‘that what is all wrong from beginning to end can be for the best ?’ 

This was the beginning of a day more miserable than words 
can describe. They made no attempt to conceal the calamity ; 
it was impossible to conceal it. The first astounded and terror- 
stricken housemaid who entered the room spread it over the house 
like wildfire. Madam had gone away. Madam had not slept in 
her bed all night. When Rosalind, who could not rest, made one 
of her many aimless journeys upstairs, she heard a wail from the 
nurseries, and Russell, rushing out, suddenly confronted her. The 
woman was pale with excitement ; and there was a mixture of 
compunction and triumph and horror in her eyes. 

‘What does this mean, Miss Rosalind? Tell me, for God’s 
sake !’ she cried. 

It did Rosalind a little good in her misery to find herself in 
front of an actor in this catastrophe—one who was guilty and 
could be made to suffer. ‘It means,’ she cried, with sudden 
rage, ‘that you must leave iy mother’s children at once—this 
very moment! My uncle will give you your wages, whatever you 
want, but you shall not stay here, not an hour.’ 

‘My wages!’ the woman cried, with a sort of scream; ‘do I 
care for wages? Leave my babies, as I have brought up? Oh, 
never, never! You may say what you please, you that were 
always unnatural, that held for her instead of your own fiesh and 
blood. You are cruel, cruel; but I won’t stand it—I won’t. 
There’s more to be consulted, Miss Rosalind, than you.’ 

‘I would be more cruel if I could—I would strike you,’ cried 
the impassioned girl, clenching her small hands, ‘ if it were not a 
shame for a lady to do it—you, who have taken my mother from 
me and made me hate and despise my own father, oh, God forgive 
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me! And it is your doing, you miserable woman. Let me never see 
you again. Tosee you is like death tome. Go away—go away!’ 

‘And yet I was better than a mother to you once,’ said 
Russell, who had cried out and put her hand to her heart as if 
she had received a blow. Her heart was tender to her nursling, 
though pitiless otherwise. ‘I saved your life,’ she cried, be- 
ginning to weep; ‘I took you when your true mother died. You 
would have loved me but for that woman—that i 

Rosalind stamped her foot passionately upon the floor; she 
was transported by misery and wrath. ‘ Do not dare to speak to 
me! Go away—-go out of the house. Uncle John,’ she cried, 
hurrying to the balustrade and looking down into the hall where 
he stood, too wretched to observe what was going on, ‘will you 
come and turn this woman away ?’ 

He came slowly upstairs at this call, with his hands in his 
pockets, every line of his figure expressing despondency and 
dismay. It was only when he came in sight of Russell, flushed, 
crying, and injured, yet defiant too, that he understood what 
Rosalind meant by the appeal. ‘ Yes, it will be well that you 
should go,’ he said. ‘ You have made mischief that never can be 
mended. No one in this house will ever forgive you. The best 
thing you can do is to go : 

‘The mischief was not my making,’ cried Russell. ‘It’s not 
them that tells but them that goes wrong that are to blame. 
And the children—there’s the children to think of—who will 
take care of them like me? I’d die sooner than leave the chil- 
dren. They’re the same as my flesh and blood. They have been 
in my hands since ever they were born,’ the woman cried with 
passion. ‘Oh, Mr. Trevanion, you that have always been known 
for a kind gentleman, let me stay with the children! Their 
mother, she can desert them, but I can’t ; it will break my heart.’ 

‘You had better go,’ said John Trevanion, with lowering brows. 
At this moment Reginald appeared on the scene from another 
direction, pulling on his jacket in great hurry and excitement. 
‘What does it all mean?’ the boy cried, full of agitation. ‘Oh, 
if it’s only Russell! They told me some story about-—— Why are 
you bullying Russell, Uncle John?’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Reginald, you'll speak for me. You are my own 
boy, and you are the real master. Don’t let them break my 
heart,’ cried Russell, holding out her imploring hands. 

‘Oh, if it’s only Russell, the boy cried, relieved ; ‘but they 
said—they told me : 
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Another door opened as he spoke, and Aunt Sophy, dis- 
hevelled, the grey locks falling about her shoulders, a dressing- 
gown huddled about her ample figure, appeared suddenly. ‘ For 
God’s sake, speak low! What does it all mean? Don’t expose 
everything to the servants, whatever it is,’ she cried, 


CHAPTER XXII. 

PRESENTLY they all assembled in the hall—a miserable party. 
The door of the breakfast-room stood open, but no one went near 
it. They stood in a knot, all huddled together, speaking almost 
in whispers. Considering that everybody in the house now knew 
that Madam had never been in bed at all, that’ she must have 
left Highcourt secretly in the middle of the night, no precaution 
could have been more foolish. But Mrs, Lennox had not realised 
this; and her anxiety to silence scandal was extreme. She stood 
quite close to her brother, questioning him. ‘ But what do you 
mean? How could Reginald do it? What did he imagine? 
And, oh! couldn’t you put a stop to it, for the sake of the 
family, John?’ 

Young Reginald stood on the other side, confused between anger 
und ignorance, incapacity to understand and a desire to blame some 
one. What does she mean by it?’ he said. ‘ What did father 
inean by it? Was it just to make us all as wretched as possible— 
as if things weren’t bad enough before?’ It was impossible to 
convey to either of them any real understanding of the case. 
‘But how could he part the children from their mother?’ said 
Aunt Sophy. ‘She is their mother, their mother; not their 
stepmother. You forget, John; she’s Rosalind’s stepmother. 
Rosalind might have been made my ward; that would have been 
natural ; but the others are her own. How could he separate her 
froin herown. She ought not to have left them? Ob, how could 
she leave them?’ the bewildered woman cried. 

‘If she had not done it the children would have been desti- 
tute, Sophy. It was my business to make her do it, unless she 
had been willing to ruin the children.’ 

‘Not me,’ cried Reginald loudly. ‘ He could not have taken 
anything from me. She might have stuck to me, and I should 
have taken care of her. What had she to be frightened about ? 
I suppose,’ he added after a pause, ‘there would have been 
plenty—to keep all the children too—— 

‘Highcourt is not such a very large estate, Rex. Lowdean 
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aud the rest are unentailed. You would have beeu much im- 
poverished too.’ 

‘Oh!’ Reginald cried with an augry frown; but then he 
turned to another side of the question and continued vehemently, 
‘Why on earth, when she knew papa was so cranky and had it all 
in his power, why did she aggravate him? I think they must all 
have been mad together, and just tried how to spite us most!’ 
cried the boy with a rush of passionate tears to his eyes. The 
house was miserable altogether. He wanted his breakfast, and 
he had no heart to eat it. He could not bear the solemn spying 
of the servants. Dorrington, in particular, would come to the 
door of the breakfast-room and look in with an expression of 
mysterious sympathy for which Reginald would have liked to kill 
him. ‘I wish I had never come away from school at all. I wish 
I was not going back. I wish I were anywhere out of this,’ he 
cried. But he did not suggest again that his mother should 
have ‘stuck to” him. He wanted to know why somebody did 
not interfere ; why this thing and the other was permitted to be 
done. ‘Some one could have stopped it if they had tried,’ 
Reginald said ; and that was Aunt Sophy’s opinion too. 

The conclusion of all was that Mrs. Lennox left Highcourt 
with the children and Rosalind as soon as their preparations 
could be made, by way of covering as well as possible the extra- 
ordinary revolution in the house. It was the only expedient any 
of these distracted people could think of to throw a little illusion 
over Mrs. Trevanion’s abrupt departure. Of course they were all 
uware everything must be known. What is there that is not 
known? And to think that a large houseful of servants would 
keep silent on such a piece of family history was past all ex- 
pectation. No doubt it was already known through the village 
aud spreading over the neighbourhood. ‘Madam’ had been 
caught meeting some man in the park when her husband was ill, 
poor gentleman! And now, the very day of the funeral, she was 
off with the fellow, and left all her children and everything 
turned upside down. The older people all knew exactly what 
would be said, and they knew that public opinion would think 
the worst, that no explanations would be allowed, that, the 
vulgarest, grossest interpretations would be so much easier than 
anything else, so ready, so indisputable. She had gone away with 
her lover. Mrs. Lennox herself could not help thinking so in 
the depths of her mind, though on the surface she entertained 
other vague and less assured ideas. What else could explain it? 
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Everybody knew the force of passion, the way in which women 
will forsake everything, even their children, even their homes— 
that was comprehensible, though so dreadful. But nothing else 
was comprehensible. Aunt Sophy, in the depth of her heart, 
though she was herself an innocent woman, was not sure that 
John was not inventing, to shield his sister-in-law, that in- 
credible statement about the will. She felt that she herself 
would say anything for the same purpose—she would not mind 
what it was—anything rather than that Grace, a woman they 
had all thought so much of, had ‘ gone wrong’ in such a dreadful 
way. Nevertheless it was far more comprehensible that she had 
‘gone wrong’ than any other explanation could be. Though she 
had been a woman upon whom no breath of scandal had ever come, 
a woman who overawed evil speakers, and was above all possibility 
of reproach, yet it was always possible that she might have ‘ gone 
wrong. Against such hazards there could be no defence. But 
Mrs. Lennox was very willing to do anything to cover up the 
family trouble. She even went the length of speaking some- 
what loudly to her own maid, in the hearing of some of the 
servants of the house, about Mrs. Trevanion’s ‘early start.’ ‘We 
shall catch her up on the way,’ Mrs. Lennox said. ‘I don’t 
wonder, do you, Morris, that she went by that early train? Poor 
dear! I remember when I lost my first dear husband I couldn’t 
bear the sight of the house and the churchyard where he was 
lying. But we shall catch her up,’ the kind-hearted hypocrite 
said, drying her eyes. As if the housemaids were to be taken in 
so easily! as if they did not know far more than Mrs. Lennox 
did, who thus lent herself to a falsehood! When the children 
came down, dressed in their black frocks, with eyes wide open 
and full of eager curiosity, Mrs. Lennox was daunted by the 
cynical air with which Sophy, her namesake and godchild, re- 
garded her. ‘ You needn’t say anything to me about catching up 
mamma, for I know better,’ the child said vindictively. ‘She 
likes somebody else better than us, and she has just gone away.’ 

‘ Rosalind,’ Mrs. Lennox cried in dismay, ‘I hope that woman 
is not coming with us, that horrible woman that puts such things 
into the children’s heads. I hope you have sent Russell away.’ 

But when the little ones were all packed in the carriage with 
their aunt, who could not endure to see anyone cry, there was a burst 
of simultaneous weeping. ‘I neber love nobody but Nana. Ido 
to nobody but Nana, little Johnny shouted. His little sister said 
nothing, but her small mouth quivered, and the piteous aspect of 
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her face struggling against a passion of restrained grief, was the 
most painful of all. Sophy, however, continued defiant. ‘ You may 
send her away, but me and Reginald will have her back again,’ she 
said. Aunt Sophy could scarcely have been more frightened had 
she taken a collection of bomb-shells with her into the carriage. 
The absence of mamma was little to the children, who had been 
so much separated from her by their father’s long illness; but 
Russell, the ‘ Nana’ of their baby affections, had a closer hold. 
With these rebellious companions, and with all the misery of 
the family tragedy overshadowing her, Rosalind made the journey 
more sadly than any of the party. At times it seemed impossible 
for her to believe that all the miseries that had happened were 
real. Was it not rather a dream from which she might awaken, 
and find everything as of old? Tothink that she should be leaving 
her home, feeling almost a fugitive, hastily, furtively, in order to 
cover the flight of one who had been her type of excellence all her 
life: to think that father and mother were both gone from her— 
gone out of her existence, painfully, miserably; not to be dwelt 
upon with tender grief such as others had the privilege of enduring, 
but with bitter anguish and shame. The wail of the children as 
they grew tired with the journey, the necessity of taking the 
responsibility of them upon herself, hushing the cries of the little 
ones for ‘ Nana,’ silencing Sophy who was disposed to be imperti- 
nent, keeping the weight of the party from the too susceptible 
shoulders of the aunt, made a complication and interruption 
of her thoughts which Rosalind was too inexperienced to feel 
as an alleviation, and which made a fantastic mixture of tragedy 
and burlesque in her mind. She had to think of the small matters 
of the journey, and to satisfy Aunt Sophy’s fears as to the im- 
possibility of getting the other train at the junction, and the risk 
of losing the luggage, and to persuade her that Johnny’s restless- 
ness, his refusal to be comforted by the anxious nursery-maid, and 
wailing appeals for Russell, would wear off by and by as baby- 
heartbreaks do. ‘ But I have known a child fret itself to death,’ 
Mrs. Lennox cried. ‘ I have heard of instances in which they would 
not be comforted, Rosalind; and what should we do if the child 
was to pine, and perhaps to die?’ Rosalind, so young, so little 
experienced, was overwhelmed by this suggestion. She took 
Johnny upon her own lap, and attempted to soothe him, with a 
sense that she might turn out a kind of murderer if the child did not 
mend. It was consolatory to feel that, warmly wrapped and sup- 
ported against her young bosom, Johnny got sleepy, and moaned 
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himself into oblivion of his troubles. But this was not so pleasant 
when they came to the junction, and Rosalind had to stumble out 
of the carriage somehow, and hurry to the waiting train with poor 
little Johnny’s long Jegs thrust out from her draperies. It was at 
this moment, as she got out, that she saw a face in the crowd 
which gave her a singular thrill in the midst of his trouble. The 
wintry afternoon was falling into darkness, the vast noisy place was 
swarming with life and tumult. She had to walk a little slower 
than the 1est on account of ber burden, which she did not venture 
to give into other arms, in case the child should wake. It was the 
face of the young man whom she had met in the park—the stranger, 
so unlike anybody else, about whom she had been so uncoinfortably 
uncertain whether he was or not But what did that matter ? 
Jf he had been a prince of the blood or the lowest adventurer, 
what was it to Rosalind? Her mind was full of other things, and 
no man in the world had a right to waylay her, to follow her, to 
trace her movements. It made her hot and red with personal feel- 
ing in the midst of all the trouble that surrounded her. He had 
no right—no right ; and yet the noblest lover who ever haunted 
his lady’s window to see her shadow on the blind had no right; 
and perhaps, if put into vulgar words, Romeo had no right to 
scale that wall, and Juliet on her balcony was a forward 
young woman. There are things which are not to be defended 
by any rule, which youth excuses, nay, justifies, und to 
see a pair of sympathetic eyes directed towards her through 
the crowd—eyes that found her out amid all that multitude, 
touched Rosalind’s heart. Somehow they made her trouble, and 
even the weight of her little brother, who was heavy, more easy 
to bear. She was weak and worn out, and this it was perhaps 
which made her so easily moved. But the startled sensation with 
which she heard a voice at her side, somewhat too low and too 
close, saying, ‘Will you let me carry the child for you, Miss 
Trevanion?’ whirled the softer sensation away into eddies 
of suspicion and dark thrills of alarm and doubt. ‘ Ub, uo, no,’ 
she cried, instinctively hurrying on. 

‘IT ask nothing but to relieve you,’ he said. 

‘Oh, thanks! I am much obliged to you, but it is impossible. 
It would wake him,’ she said hurriedly, not looking up. 

‘You think me presumptuous, Miss Trevanion, and co I am; 
but it is terrible to see you so burdened and not be able to help.’ 

This made her burden so much the more that Rosalind 
quickened her steps, aud stumbled and almost fell. ‘Ch, please,’ 
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she said, ‘go away. You may mean to be kind, Oh, please go 
away.’ 

The nursery-maid, who came back at Mrs. Lennox’s orders to 
help Rosalind, saw nothing particular to remark, except that the 
young lady was flushed and disturbed. But to hurry along a 
crowded platform with a child in your arms was enough to account 
for that. The maid could very well appreciate such a drawback 
to movement. She succeeded, with the skill of her profession, in 
taking the child into her own arms, and repeated Mrs. Lennox’s 
entreaties to make haste. But Rosalind required no solicitation 
in this respect. She made a dart forward, and was in the carriage 
in a moment, where she threw herself into a seat and hid her face 
in her hands, 

‘I knew it would be too much for you,’ said Aunt Sophy, 
soothingly. ‘Oh, Thirza is used to it. I pity nurses with all my 
heart; but they are used to it. But you, my poor darling, in 
such a crowd! Did you think we should miss the train? I know 
what that is—to hurry along, and yet be sure you will miss it. 
Here, Thirza, here: we are all right: and after all there is 
plenty of time.’ After a pause Aunt Sophy said, ‘I wonder who 
that is looking so intently into this carriage. Such a remarkable 
face; hut. I hope he does not mean to get in here; we are quite 
full here, Rosalind, you look like nothing at all in that corner in 
your black dress. He will think the seat is vacant and come in 
if you don’t make a little more appearance: Rosalind— Good 
gracious, I believe she has fainted !’ 

‘No, Aunt Sophy.’ Rosalind raised her head and uncovered 
her pale face. She knew that she should see that intruder look- 
ing at her. He seemed to be examining the carriages, looking 
for a place, and as she took her hands from her face their eyes 
met. There was that unconscious communication between them 
which betrays those who recognise each other whether they make 
any sign or not. Aunt Sophy gave a wondering cry. 

‘Why, you know him! and yet he does not take his hat off, 
Who is it, Rosalind ?’ 

‘I have seen him—in the village——’ 

‘Oh, I know,’ cried little Sophy, pushing forward. ‘It is the 
gentleman. I have seen him often. He lived at the Red Lion. 
Don’t you remember, Rosalind, the gentleman that mamma 
wouldn’t let’ me——’ 

‘Oh, Sophy, be quiet!’ cried the girl. What poignant 
memories awoke with the words ! 
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‘ But how strange he looks,’ cried Sophy. ‘ His hat down over 
his eyes, and I believe he has got a beard or something 

‘You must not run on like that. I daresay it is quite a differ- 
ent person,’ said Aunt Sophy. ‘What made me notice him is that 
he has eyes exactly like little Johnny’s eyes.’ 

It was one of Aunt Sophy’s weaknesses that she was always find- 
ing out likenesses; but Rosalind’s mind was disturbed by another 
form of her original difficulty about the stranger. It might be 
forgiven him that he hung about her path, and even followed at a 
distance. It was excusable that he should ask if he could help her 
with the child ; but having thus ventured to accost her, and having 
established a sort of acquaintance by being useful to her, why, 
when their eyes met, did he make no sign of recognition ? No, he 
could not be a gentleman ! Then Rosalind awoke with horror to find 
that on the very first day after all the calamities that had befallen 
her family she was able to discuss such a question with herself. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
JouN TREVANION remained in the empty house. It had.seemed 
that morning as if nothing could be more miserable: but it was 
more miserable now, when every cheerful element had gone out 
of it, and not even the distant sound of a child’s voice, or 
Rosalind’s dress with its faint sweep of sound, was to be heard 
in the vacancy. After he had seen them off, he walked home 
through the village with a very heavy heart. In front of the little 
inn there was an unusual stir: a number of rustic people gathered 
about the front of the house, surrounding two men of an aspect 
not at all rustical, who were evidently questioning the slow but 
eager rural witnesses. ‘It must ha’ been last night as he went,’ 
said one. ‘I don’t know when he went,’ said another, ‘but he 
never come in to his supper, I'll take my oath o’ that.’ They all 
looked somewhat eagerly towards John, who felt himself compelled 
to interfere, much as he disliked doing so. ‘ What is the matter?’ 
he asked, and then from half a dozen eager mouths the story 
rushed out. ‘A gentleman’ had been living at the Red Lion 
for some time back. Nobody, it appeared, could make out what 
he wanted there ; everybody (they now said) suspected him from 
the first. He would lie in bed all morning, and then get up 
towards afternoon. Nothing more was necessary to demonstrate 
his immorality, the guilt of the man. He went out trapesing 
in the woods at night, but he wasn’t no poacher, for he never 
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seemed to handle a gun nor know aught about it. He would 
turn white when anybody came in and tried a trigger, or to see if 
the ball was drawn. No, he wasn’t no poacher: but he did always 
be in the woods o’ night, which meant no good, the rustics 
thought. There were whisperings aside, and glances, as this de- 
scription was given, which were not lost upon John, but his atten- 
tion was occupied in the first place by the strangers, who came for- 
ward and announced that they were detectives in search of an 
offender, a clerk in a merchant’s office, who had absconded, having 
squandered a considerable sum of his master’s money. ‘ But this 
is an impossible sort of place for such a culprit to have taken 
refuge in,’ John said, astounded. The chief of the two. officers 
stepped out in front of the other, and asked if he might say a few 
words to the gentleman, then went on accompanying John, as he 
mechanically continued his way, repressing all appearance of the 
extraordinary commotion thus produced in his mind. 

‘You see, sir,’ said the man, ‘it’s thought that the young 
fellow had what you may call a previous connection here.’ 

‘Ah! was he perhaps related to some one in the village? I 
never heard his name.’ (The name was Everard, and quite 
unknown to the neighbourhood ) 

‘No, Mr. Trevanion,’ said the other significantly, ‘not in the 
village.’ 

‘Where, then—-what do you mean? What could the previous 
connection that brought him here be?’ 

The man took a pocket-book from his pocket, and produced a 
crumpled envelope. ‘You may have seen this writing before, 
sir,’ he said. 

John took it with a thrill of pain and alarm, recognising the 
paper, the stamp of ‘ Highcourt,’ torn but decipherable on the seal, 
and feeling himself driven to one conclusion which he would fain 
have pushed from him : but when he had smoothed it out with a 
hand which trembled in spite of himself he suddenly cried out with 
a start of overwhelming surprise and relief— 

‘Why! it is my brother’s hand.’ 

‘Your brother’s,’ cried the officer, with a blank look. ‘You 
mean, sir, the gentleman that was buried yesterday ?’ 

‘My brother, Mr. Trevanion, of Highcourt. I do not know 
how he can have been connected with the person you seek. It 
must have been some accidental link. I have already told you I 
never heard the name.’ 

The man was as much confused and startled as John himself, 
‘Tf that’s so,’ he said, ‘ you have put us off the track, and I don’t 
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know now what todo. We had heard,’ he added, with a sidelong 
look of vigilant observation, ‘ that there was a lady in the case.’ 

‘I know nothing about any lady,’ said John Trevanion briefly. 

‘There’s no trusting to village stories, sir. We were told that 
a lady had disappeared, and that it was more than probable i 

‘As you say, village stories are entirely untrustworthy,’ said 
John. ‘I can throw no light on the subject, except that the address 
on the envelope (Everard, is it?) is in my brother’s hand. He 
might, of course, have a hundred correspondents unknown to me, 
but I certainly never heard of this one. I suppose there is 
no more I can do for you, for I am anxious to get back to High- 
court, You have heard, no doubt, that the family is in deep 
mourning and sorrow.’ 

‘IT am very sorry, sir,’ said the official, ‘ and distressed to have 
interrupted you at such a moment, but it is our duty to leave no 
stone unturned.’ Then he lingered fora moment. ‘I suppose 
then,’ he said, ‘ there is no truth in the story about the lady——’ 

John turned upon him with a short laugh. ‘ You don’t expect 
me, [ hope, to answer for all the village stories about ladies,’ he 
said, waving his hand as he went on. ‘TI have told you all I 
know.’ 

He quickened his pace and his companion fell back. But the 
officer was not satisfied, and John Trevanion went on with his 
mind in a dark and hopeless confusion, not knowing what ex- 
traordinary addition of perplexity was added to the question 
hy this new piece of evidence, but feeling vaguely that it in- 
creased the darkness all around him. He had not in any way 
associated the stranger whom he had met on the road with his 
sister-in-law. He had thought it likely enough that the young 
man, perhaps of pretensions too humble to get admittance at 
Highcourt, had lingered about in foolish youthful adoration of 
Rosalind, which, however presumptuous it might be, was natural 
enough, ‘To hear now that the young man who had presumed to 
do Miss Trevanion a service was a criminal in hiding made his 
blood boil, But his brother’s handwriting threw everything into 
confusion. How did this connect with the rest, what light 
did it throw upon the imbroglio, in what way could it be con- 
nected with the disappearance of Madam? All these things 
surged about him vaguely as he walked, but. he could make 
nothing coherent, no rational whole out of them. The park and 
the trees lay in a heavy mist. The day was not cold, but stifling, 
with a low sky, and heavy vapours in the air, everything around 
wet, sodden, dreary. Never had the long stretches of turf and 
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distant glades of trees seemed to him so lonely, so deserted and 
forsaken. ‘There was not a movement to be seen, nobody coming 
by that public pathway which had been so great a grievance 
to the Trevanions for generations back. . John, though he shared 
the family feeling in this respect, would have gladly now seen a 
village procession moving along the contested path. The house 
seemed to him to lie in a cold inclosure of mist and damp, 
abandoned by everybody, a spot on which there was a curse. But 
this of course was merely fanciful ; and he shook off the feeling. 
There was pain enough involved in its recent history without the 
aid of imagination. 

There was plenty to do, however. Mr. Trevanion’s papers 
had to be put in order, his personal affairs wound up; and it was 
almost better to have no interruption in this duty, and so get 
over it as quickly as possible. There is something dreadful under 
all cireumstances in fulfilling this oftice. To examine into the 
innermost recesses in which a man has kept his treasures, his 
most intimate possessions, the records perhaps of his affections 
and ambitions; to open his desk, to pull out his drawers, to turn 
over the letters which, perhaps, to him were sacred, never to be 
revealed to any eye but his own—is an office from which it is 
natural toshrink. The investigator feels himself a spy, taking ad- 
vantage of the pathetic helplessness of the dead, their powerlessness 
to protect themselves. John Trevanion sat down in the library 
with the sense of intrusion strong upon him, yet with a certain 
painful curiosity too. He was afraid of discovering something. 
At every new harmless paper which he opened he drew a long 
breath of relief. The papers of recent times were few—they were 
chiefly on the subject of money, the investments which had 
been made, appeals for funds sent to him for the needs of the 
estate, for repairs and improvements, which it was evident Mr. 
Trevanion had been slow to yield to. It seemed from the letters 
addressed to him, that most of his business had been managed 
through his wife, which was a fact his brother was aware of ; but 
somehow the constant reference to her, and the evident position 
assigned to her as in reality the active agency in the whole, added a 
curious and bewildering pang to the confusion in which all this had 
closed. It seemed beyond belief that this woman, who had stood 
by her husband so faithfully, his nurse, his adviser, his agent, 
his eyes and ears, should be now a sort of fugitive under 
the dead man’s ban, separated from all she cared for in the 
world. John stopped in the middle of a bundle of letters to 
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ask himself whether he had ever known a similar case. There 
was nothing like it in the law reports, nothing even in those 
causes célébres which include so many wonders. A woman with 
everything in her hands, her husband’s business as well as his 
health, and the governance of her great household, suddenly 
turned away from it without reason given or any explanation— 
surely the man must have been mad, surely he must have been 
mad! It was the only solution that seemed possible. But then 
there arose before the thinker’s troubled vision those scenes which 
had preceded his brother’s death—the bramble upon her dress, 
the wet feet which she had avowed with—was it a certain 
bravado? And again, that still more dreadful moment in the 
park, on the eve of her husband’s funeral, when he had himself seen 
her meet and talk with some one who was invisible in the shadow 
of the copse. He had seen it, there could be no question on the 
subject. What did it mean? He got up, feeling the moisture 
rise to his forehead in the conflict of his feelings; he could not 
sit still and go for the hundredth time over this question. What 
did it mean ?’ 

While he was walking up and down the library, unable to 
settle to any examination of those calm business papers in which 
no agitation was—a letter was brought to him. It bore the 
stamp of a post town at a short distance, and he turned it over 
listlessly enough, until it occurred to him that the writing was 
that of his sister-in-law. Madam wrote as many women write; 
there was nothing remarkable about her hand. John Trevanion 
opened the letter with excitement. It was as follows :— 


‘Dear Brother John,—You may not wish me to call you so 
now, but I have always felt toward you so, and it still seems a 
link to those I have left behind to have one relationship which I 
may claim. There seems no reason why I should not write to 
you, or why I should conceal from you where Iam. You will not 
seek to bring me back; I am safe enough in your hands. I am 
going out of England, but if you want to communicate with me 
on any subject, the bankers will always know where I am. It is, 
as I said, an additional humiliation in my great distress that I 
must take the provision my husband has made, and cannot fling 
it back to you indignantly as a younger woman might. I am old 
enough to know, and bitterly acknowledge, that I cannot hope 
to maintain myself; and I have others dependent on me. This 
vecessity will always make it easy enough to find me, but I do 
not fear that you will wish to seek me out or bring me back. 
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‘I desire you to know that I understand my husband's will 
better than anyone else, and perhaps, knowing his nature, blame 
him less than you will be disposed to do. When he married me 
I was very forlorn and miserable. I had a story, which is the 
saddest thing that can be said of a woman. He was generous to 
me then in every particular but one, but that one was very 
important. I had to make a sacrifice, an unjustifiable sacrifice, 
and a promise which was unnatural. Herein lies my fault. I have 
not kept that promise ; I could not, it was more than flesh and 
blood was capable of; and I deceived him. I was always aware 
that if he discovered it he might, and probably would, take sum- 
mary vengeance. Now he has discovered it—and he has done 
without ruth what he promised me to do if I broke my word to 
him. I deserve it, you see, though not in the way the vulgar 
will suppose. To them I cannot explain, and circumstances, alas, 
make it impossible for me to be explicit even with you. But 
perhaps, even in writing so much, you may be delivered from 
some suspicions of me which, if I read you right, you will be glad 
to find are not justified. 

‘Farewell, dear John; if we ever should meet in this world — 
if I should ever be cleared—I cannot tell—most likely not—my 
children will grow up without knowing me; but I dare not think on 
that subject, much less say anything. God bless them! be as 
much a father to them as you can, and let my Rosalind have the 
letter I inclose ; it will do her no harm: anyhow she would not 
believe harm of me, even though she saw what looked like harm. 
Pity me a little, John. I have taken my doom quietly because 
I have no hope—neither in what I leave nor in what I go to is 
there any hope. * GRACE TREVANION.’ 


This letter forced tears, such as a man is very slow to shed, to 
John Trevanion’s eyes ; but there was in reality no explanation 
in it, no light upon the family catastrophe, or the confusion of 
misery and perplexity she had left behind. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘ HavE you ever noticed in your walks, Doctor, a young fellow ?— 
you couldn’t but remark him—a sort of primo tenore, big eyed, 
pale faced—’ 


* All pulmonary,’ said Dr. Beaton, ‘I know the man you 
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mean. He has been hanging about for a month, more or less, 
with no visible object. To tell the truth 1 

John Trevanion raised his hand instinctively. ‘I find,’ he 
said, interrupting with a hurried precaution, ‘that he has been in 
hiding for some offence, and men have come after him here 
because of an envelope with the Highcourt stamp P 

Here Dr. Beaton began, with a face of regret yet satisfaction, 
to nod his head, with that offensive air of ‘I knewitall the time,’ 
which is more exasperating than any other form of remark. 

: The Highcourt stamp,’ continued Trevanion peremptorily, 
‘and a direction written in my poor brother’s hand.’ 

‘In your brother’s hand!’ 

‘I thought I should surprise you,’ John said with a grim 
satisfaction. ‘I suppose it is according to the rules of the pro- 
fession that so much time should have been let slip. I am very 
glad of it for my part. Whatever Reginald can have had to do 
with the fellow—something accidental, no doubt—it would have 
been disagreeable to have his name mixed up—— I saw the 
man myself trying to make himself agreeable to Rosalind.’ 

‘To Miss Trevanion ?’ cried the Doctor with evident dismay. 
‘Why, I thought’ 

‘Oh, it was a very simple matter,’ said John, interrupting 
again. ‘He laid down some planks for her to cress the floods. 
And the recompense she gave him was to doubt whether he was 
a gentleman because he had paid her a compliment—which I 
must say struck me as a very modest attempt at a compliment.’ 

‘It was a tremendous piece of presumption,’ said the Doctor 
with Scotch warmth. ‘I don’t doubt Miss Rosalind’s instinct was 
right, and that he was no gentleman. He had not the air of it in 
my opinion—a limp, hollow-eyed, phthisical subject.’ 

‘But consumption does not spare even the cream of society, 
Doctor. It appears he must have had warning of the coming 
danger, for he seems to have got away.’ 

‘IT thought as much!’ said Dr. Beaton. ‘I never expected to 
see more of him after—Uh, I thought as much!’ 

John Trevanion eyed the Doctor with a look that was almost 
threatening, but he said nothing more. Dr. Beaton, too, was on 
the eve of departure; his occupation was gone, and his téte-d-téte 
with John Trevanion not very agreeable to either of them. But 
the parting was friendly on all sides. ‘The Doctor do express 
himself very nicely,’ Dorrington said when he joined the company 
in the housekeeper’s room, after having solemnly served the twa 
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gentlemen at dinner, ‘about his stay having heen agreeable and 
all that—just what a gentleman ought to say. There are medical 
men of all kinds, just as there are persons of all sorts in domestic 
service ; and the Doctor, he’s one of the right sort.’ 

‘ And acomfort, whatever ailed one, to know there was a doctor 
in the house, and as you’d be right done by,’ the housekeeper 
said, which was the general view in the servants’ hall. These 
regions were, as may be supposed, deeply agitated. Russell, one 
of the most important among them, had been sent forth weeping 
and vituperating, and the sudden departure of the family had left 
the household free to make every commentary, possible and im- 
possible. Needless to say that Madam’s disappearance had but 
one explanation among them. In all circles the question would 
have been so decided by the majority; in the servants’ hall 
there was unanimity: no one was bold enough to make a different 
suggestion ; and had it been made it would have been laughed to 
scorn. There were various stories told about her supposed lover, 
and several different suppositions current. Gentlemen of different 
appearances had been seen about the park by different spectators, 
and men in careful disguises had even been admitted into the 
house, some were certain. That new man who came to wind the 
clocks? Why should a new man have been sent? And he had 
white hands, altogether unlike the hands of one who worked for 
his living. The young man who had lived at the Red Lion was 
not left out of the suspicions of the house, but he had not so 
important a place there as he had in the mind, for example, of 
Dr. Beaton, who had with grief and pain, but now not without a 
certain satisfaction, concluded upon his identity. The buzz and 
talk, and the whirl of suppositions and real or imaginary evidence, 
made a sort of reverberation through the house. Now and then, 
when doors were open and the household off their guard, which 
occurred not unfrequently in the extraordinary calm and leisure, 
the sounds of the eager voices were heard even as far as the 
library, in which John Trevanion sat with his papers, and some- 
times elicited from him a furious message full of bitterness and 
wrath. ‘Can’t you keep your subordinates quiet and your doors 
shut,’ he said to Dorrington, ‘instead of leaving them to disturb 
me with their infernal clatter and gossip?’ ‘I will see to it, sir, 
said Dorrington with dignity; ‘but as for what goes on in the 
servants’ hall, I ’ear it only as you ’ear it yourself, sir.’ John 
bade the over-fine butler to go to—a personage who need not be 
named, to whom very fine persons go: and went on with his papers 
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with a consciousness of all that was being said, the flutter of 
endless talk which before now must have blown abroad over all 
the country, and the false conclusions that would be formed. He 
could not publish her letter in the same way—her letter, which 
said so much yet so little, which did not, alas, explain anything. 
She had accepted the burden, fully knowing what it was, not 
deceiving herself as to anything that was to follow; but in 
such a case the first sufferer is scarcely so much to be pitied as 
the succeeding victims, who have all the misery of seeing the 
martyr misconstrued and their own faith laughed at. There were 
times indeed when John Trevanion was not himself sure that he 
had any faith, and felt himself incapable of striving any longer 
with the weight of probability against her which she had never 
attempted to remove or explain. 

He went through all the late Mr. Trevanion’s papers without 
finding any light on the subject of his connection with Everard, 
or which could explain the fact of his letter to that person. Several 
letters from his bankers referred indeed to the payment of money at 
Liverpool, which was where the offender had lived, but this was 
too faint a light to be calculated upon. As the days went on, 
order came to a certain degree out of the confusion in John 
Trevanion’s mind. To be suddenly turned out of the easy exist- 
ence of a London bachelor about town, with his cosy chambers 
and luxurious club, and made to assume the head and charge of 
a family so tragically abandoned, was an extraordinary effort for 
any man. It was a thing, could he have known it beforehand, 
which would have made him fly to the uttermost parts of the 
earth to avoid such a charge; but to have no choice simplifies 
matters, and the mind habituates itself instinctively to what it is 
compelled to do. He decided after much thought that it was 
better the family should not return to Highcourt. Inthe changed 
circumstances, and deprived of maternal care and protection as they 
were, no woman about them more experienced than Rosalind, their 
return could not be otherwise than painful and embarrassing. He 
decided that they should remain with their aunt, having absolute 
confidence in her delighted acceptance of their guardianship. Sophy 
indeed was quite incapable of such a charge, but they had Rosalind, 
and they had the ordinary traditions by which such families are 
guided. They would, he thought, come to no harm. Mrs. Lennox 
lived in the neighbourhood of Clifton, far enough off to avoid any 
great or general knowledge of the family tragedy. The majority 
of the servants were consequently dismissed, and Highcourt, with 
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its windows all closed and its chimneys all but smokeless, fell back 
into silence, and stood amid its park and fine trees, a habitation of 
the dead. 

It was not unti! he had done this that John Trevanion carried 
her stepmother’s letter to Rosalind. He had a very agitating 
interview with her on the day of his arrival at the Limes, which 
was the suburban appellation of Sophy’s house. He had to bear 
the artillery of anxious looks during dinner, and to avoid as he 
could his sister’s questions, which were not over wise, as to what 
he had heard, and what he thought, and what people were saying ; 
and it was not till the evening, when the children were disposed 
of, and Sophy herself had retired, that Rosalind, putting her 
hand within his arm, drew him to the small library, in which 
Mrs. Lennox allowed the gentlemen to ‘make themselves com- 
fortable,’ as she said, tolerating tobacco. ‘I know you have 
something to say to me, Uncle John—something that you could 
not say before—them all.’ 

‘Little to say, but something to give you, Rosalind.’ She 
recognised her stepmother’s handwriting in a moment, though it 
was, as we have said, little remarkable, and with a cry of agitated 
pleasure threw herself upon it. It was a bulky letter, not like 
that which he had himself received, but when it was opened was 
found to contain a long and particular code of directions about 
the children, and only a small accompanying note. This Rosalind 
read with an eagerness which made her cheeks glow. 

‘My Rosalind, I am sometimes glad to think now that you 
are not mine, and never can have it said to you that your mother 
is not—as other mothers are. Sophy and little Amy are not so 
fortunate. You must make it up to them, my darling, by being 
everything to them—better than I could have been. And when 
people see what you are they will forget me. 

‘That is not to say, my dearest, that you are to give up your 
faith in me. For the moment all is darkness—perhaps will 
always be darkness, all my life. There are cases that may occur 
in which I shall be able to tell you everything, but what would 
that matter so long as your father’s prohibition stands? My 
heart grows sick when I think that in no case But we will 





not dwell upon that. My own (though you are not my own), re- 
member me, love me. I am no more unworthy of it than other 
women are. I have written down all I can think of about the 
children. You will no doubt have dismissed Russell, but after 
a time I almost think she should be taken hack, for she loves the 
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children, She always hated me, but she loves them. If you 
can persuade yourself to do it, take her hack. Love is too 
precious to be lost. I am going away from you all very quietly, 
not permitting myself to reflect. When you think of me, believe 
that I am doing all I can to live—to live long enough to see my 
children again. My darling, my own child, I will not say good- 
hye to you, but only God bless you; and till we meet again, 
Your true 
MOTHER AND FRIEND.’ 


‘ My true mother,’ Rosalind said, with the tears in her eyes, 
‘my dearest friend! Oh, Uncle John, was there ever any such 
misery before? Was it ever so with any woman? Were children 
ever made wretched like this, and forced to suffer? And why 
should it fall to our share ?’ 

John Trevanion shook his head, pondering over the letter, 
and over the long, perfectly calm, most minute, and detailed 
instructions which accompanied it. There was nothing left out 
or forgotten in these instructions. She must have spent the night 
putting down every little detail—the smallest as well as the 
greatest. The writing of the letter to Rosalind showed a little 
trembling; a tear had fallen on it at one spot; but the longer 
paper showed nothing ofthe kind. It wasas clear and steady as the 
many manuscripts from the same hand which he had looked over 
among his brother’s papers; statements of financial operations, of 
farming, of improvements. She had put down all the necessary 
precautions to be taken for her children in the same way, noting 
all their peculiarities for the guidance of the young sister who 
was hereafter to have the charge of them. This document filled 
the man with the utmost wonder. Rosalind took it a great deal 
more easily. To her it was natural that her mother should give 
these instructions; they were of the highest importance to her- 
self in her novel position, and she understood perfectly that 
Madam would be aware of the need of them, and that to make 
some provision for that need would be one of the first things to 
oceur to her. But John Trevanion contemplated the paper from 
a very different point of view. That a woman so outraged and 
insulted as (if she were innocent) she must feel herself to be, 
should pause on the eve of her departure from everything dear 
to her, from honour and consideration, her home and her place 
among her peers, to write about Johnny’s tendency to croup and 
Amy’s readiness to catch cold, was to him more marvellous than 
almost anything that had gone before. He lingered over it, 
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reading mechanically all those simple directions. A woman at 
peace, he thought, might have done it, one who knew no trouble 
more profound than a child’s cough or chilblains. But this 
woman—in the moment of her anguish—before she disappeared 
into the darkness of the distant world! ‘I do not understand it 
at all,’ he said as he put it down. 

‘Oh,’ cried Rosalind, ‘who could understand it? I think 
papa must have been mad; he must have been mad. Are not 
bad wills sometimes broken, Uncle John ?’ 

‘Not such a will as this, He had a right to leave his money 
as he pleased.’ 

‘ But if we were all to join—if we were to show the mistake, 
the dreadful mistake, he had made-——-’ 

‘What mistake? You could prove that your stepmother was 
no common woman, Rosalind. A thing like this is astounding to 
me. I don’t know how she could do it. You might prove that 
she had the power to make fools of you and me. But you could 
prove nothing more, my dear. Your father knew something 
more than we know. It might be no mistake; he might have 
very good reason. Even this letter, though it makes you ery, 
explains nothing, Rosalind.’ 

‘I want nothing explained,’ cried the girl. ‘Do you think I 
have any doubt of her? I could not bear that she should ex- 
plain—as if I did not know what she is! But, Uncle John, let 
us all go together to the judge that can do it, and tell him 
everything, and get him to break the will.’ 

‘ The judge who can do that is not to be found in Westminster, 
Rosalind. It must be one that sees into the heart. I believe in 
her too—without any reason—but to take it to law would only 
he to make our domestic misery a little better known.’ 

Rosalind looked at him with large eyes full of light and 
excitement. She felt strong enough to defy the world. ‘Do you 
mean to say that whatever happens, though we could prove what 
we know of her, that she is the best, the best woman in the 
world——’ 

‘Were she as pure as ice, as chaste as snow, there is nothing 
to be done. Your father does not say, because of this or that. 
What he says is absolute. If she continues with the children, or 
in communication with them, they lose everything.’ 

‘ Then let us lose everything,’ cried Rosalind in her excitement ; 
‘rather be poor and work for our bread, than lose our mother.’ 


John Trevanion shook his head. ‘She has already chosen,’ 
he said. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Russe. left Highcourt in such wild commotion of mind and 
temper, such rage, grief, compunction, and pain, that she was 
incapable of any real perception of what had happened, and did 
not realise, until the damp air blowing in her face as she hurried 
across the park, sobbing and crying aloud, and scarcely able 
to keep herself from screaming, brought back her scattered 
faculties, either what it was that she had been instrumental 
in doing, or what she had brought upon herself. She did not 
now understand what it was that had happened to Madam, though 
she had a kind of vindictive joy, mingled with that sinking of the 
heart which those not altogether hardened to human suffering 
feel in regarding a catastrophe brought about by their means, in 
the thought that she had brought illimitable, irremediable harm 
to her mistress, whom she had always hated. She had done this 
whatever might come of it, and even in the thrill of her nerves 
that owned a human horror of this calamity, there was a fierce 
exhilaration of success in having triumphed over her enemy. 
3ut perhaps she had never wished, never thought of so complete 
atriumph. The desire of revenge, which springs so naturally in 
the undisciplined mind, and is so het and reckless in its efforts to 
harm its object, has most generally no fixed intention, but only a 
vague wish to injure or rather punish; for Russell to her own 
consciousness was inspired by the highest moral sentiment, and 
meant only to bring retribution on the wicked and to open the 
eyes of a man who was deceived. She did not understand what 
had really occurred, but the fact that she had ruined her mistress 
was at the same time terrible and delightful to her. She did not 
mean so much as that: but no doubt Madam had been found out 
more wicked than was supposed, and her heart swelled with pride 
and a gratified sense of importance even while she trembled. 
But the consequences to herself were such as she had never fore- 
seen, and for the moment overwhelmed her altogether. She wept 
hysterically as she hurried to the village, stumbling over the 
inequalities of the path, wild with sorrow and anger. She had 
meant to remain in Madam’s service, though she had done all she 
could to destroy her. She thought nothing less than that life 
would go on without much visible alteration, and that she herself, 
because there was nobody like her, would necessarily remain with 
the children to whom her care was indispensable. She had 
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brought them all up from their birth. She had devoted herself 
to them, and felt her right in them almost greater than their 
mother’s. ‘ My children,’ she said, as the butler said ‘ my plate,’ 
and the housemaid ‘my grates and carpets.’ She spent her 
whole life with them, whereas it is only a part of hers that the 
most devoted mother can give. The woman, though she was 
cruel and hard-hearted in one particular, was in this as tender and 
sensitive as the most gentle and feminine of women. She loved 
the children with passion, The idea that they could be torn 
away from her had never entered her mind. What would they 
do without her? The two little ones were delicate: they re- 
quired constant care; without her own attention she felt sure 
they never could be ‘reared’: and to be driven from them ata 
moment’s notice, without time to say good-bye! Sobs came from 
her breast, convulsive and hysterical, as she rushed along. ‘ Oh, 
my children!’ she cried, under her breath, as if it were she who 
had been robbed, and who refused to be comforted. She passed 
some one on the way, who stopped astonished, to look after her, 
but whom she could scarcely see through the mist of her tears, 
and at last, with a great effort, subduing the passionate sounds 
that had been bursting from her, she hurried through the nearest 
corner of the village to her mother’s house, and there, flinging 
herself down upon a chair, gave herself up to all the violence 
of that half artificial, half involuntary transport known as 
hysterics. Her mother was old, and beyond such violent emotions, 
but though greatly astonished she was not unacquainted with the 
manifestation. She got up from the big chair in which she was 
seated, tottering a little, and hurried to her daughter, getting 
hold of and smoothing out her clenched fingers. ‘ Dear, dear, now, 
what be the matter?’ she said soothingly ; ‘ Sarah, Sarah, come and 
look to your poor sister. What’s come to her, what’s come to 
her, the poor dear? Lord bless us, but she do look bad. Fetch 
a drop of brandy quick; that’s the best thing to bring her round.’ 

When Russeil had been made to swallow the brandy, and had 
exhausted herself and brought her mother and sister into accord 
with her partial frenzy, she permitted herself to be brought round. 
She sat up wildly while still in their hands, and stared about her 
as if she did not know where she was. Then she seized her mother 
by the arm; ‘I have been sent away,’ she said. 

‘Sent away. She’s off of her head still, poor dear! Sent away, 
when they can’t move hand nor foot without you!’ 

‘ That’s not so now, mother. It’s all true. I’ve been all the 
same as turned out of the house, and by her as I nursed and 
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thought of most of all; her as was like my very own; Miss 
Rosalind! Oh!’ and Russell showed inclination to ‘go off’ 
again, which the assistants resisted by promptly taking possession 
of her two arms, and opening the hands which she would have 
clenched if she could. 

‘There now, deary; there now! don’t you excite yourself. 
You’re among them that wishes you well here.’ 

‘Oh, I know that, mother. But Miss Rosalind, she’s as good 
as taken me by the shoulders and put me out of the house, and 
took my children from me as I’ve brought up; and what am I to 
do without my babies? Oh, oh! I wish I had never been born.’ 

‘T hope you’ve got your wages and board wages, and some- 
thing over to make up? You ought to have that,’ said the sister, 
who was a woman of good sense. Russell, indeed, had sufficient 
command of herself to nod in assent. 

‘ And your character safe?’ said the old woman. ‘I will say 
that for you, deary, that you have always been respectable. And 
whatever it is that’s happened, so long as it’s nothing again your 
character, you'll get another place fast enough. I don’t hold with 
staying too long in one family. You'd just like to stick there for 
ever.’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak to me about new places. My children as I’ve 
brought up! It has nothing to do with me; it’s all because I 
told master of Madam’s goings on. And he’s been and put her 
away in his will—and right too. And Miss Rosalind, that always 
was unnatural, that took to that woman more than to her aunt, or 
me, or anyone, she jumps up to defend Madam, and “go out of 
the house, woman!” and stamping with her foot, and going on 
like a fury. And my little Master Johnny, that would never go to 
nobody but me! Oh, mother, I'll die of it, I'll die of it—my 
children that I’ve brought up!’ 

‘l’ve told you all, said the old woman, ‘never you meddle 
with the quality. It can’t come to no good.’ She had given up 
her ministrations, seeing that her patient had come round, and 
retired calmly to her chair. ‘Madam’s goings on was no con- 
cern of yours. You ought to have known that. When a poor 
person puts herself in the way of a rich person, it’s always her as 
goes to the wall.’ 

Of these maxims the mother delivered herself deliberately as 
she sat twirling her thumbs. ‘The sister, who was the mistress of 
the cottage, showed a little more sympathy. 

‘As long as you’ve got your board wages,’ she said, ‘and a 
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somethin’ to make up. Mother’s right enough, but I'll allow as 
it’s hard to do. They’re all turned topsy turvy at the Red Lion 
about Madam’s young man—him as all this business was about.’ 

‘What’s about him ?’ cried Russell, for the first time with real 
energy raising her head. 

‘Tt turns out as he’s robbed his masters in Liverpool,’ said 
Sarah, with the perfect coolness of a rustic spectator ; ‘ just what 
was to be expected ; and the detectives is after him. He was here 
yesterday, I'll take my oath, but now he’s gone, and there’s none 
can find him. There’s a reward of-——’ 

‘T'll find him,’ cried Russell, springing to her feet. ‘I'll track 
him. I’m good for nothing now in a common way. I cannot rest, 
I cannot settle to needlework or that sort.’ She was fastening 
her cloak as she spoke, and tying on her bonnet. ‘I’ve heaps of 
mending to do, for I never had a moment’s time tu think of myself, 
but only of them that have showed no more gratitude— My heart’s 
broke, that’s what it is—I can’t settle down; but here’s one thing 
I’m just in a humour to do—l’ll track him out.’ 

‘Lord, Lizzie! what are you thinking of it? You don’t know 
no more than Adam what way they’re gone, or aught about him.’ 

‘And if youll take my advice, deary,’ said the old woman, 
‘you'll neither make nor meddle with the quality. Right or 
wrong, it’s always the poor folk as go to the wall.’ 

‘Tl track him, that’s what [ll de, [Um just in the humour 
for that,’ cried Russell, savagely. ‘Don’t stop me. What do I 
care for a bit of money to prove as I’m right. Tl go and I'll find 
them. Providence will put me on the right way. Providence 
‘ll help me to find all that villainy out.’ 

‘But, Lizzie! stop and have a bit to eat at least. Don't go off 
like that, without even a cup of tea——’ 

‘Oh, don’t speak to me about cups of tea!’ Russell rushed 
at her mother and dabbed a hurried kiss upon her old cheek. She 
waved her hand to her sister, who stood open-mouthed, wondering 
at her, and finally rushed out in an excitement and energy which 
contrasted strangely with her previous prostration. The two 
rustic spectators stood gazing after her with consternation. ‘ She 
was always one as had no patience,’ said the mother at last. ‘ And 
without a bit of dinner or a glass of beer, or anything,’ said Sarah. 
After that they returned to their occupations and closed the cottage 
door. 

Russell rushed forth to the railway station, which was at least 
a mile from the village. She was transported out of herself with 
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excitement, misery, a sense of wrong, a sense of remorse—all the 
conflicting passions which the crisis had brought. To prove to 
herself that her suspicions were justified about Madam was in 
reality as strong a motive in her mind as the fierce desire of revenge 
upon her mistress which drove her nearly frantic; and she had 
that wild confidence in chance, and indifference to reason, which 
are at once the strength and weakness of the uneducated. She 
would get on the track somehow ; she would find them somehow ; 
Madam’s young man, and Madam herself. She would give him 
up to justice, and shame the woman for whose sake she had been 
driven forth. And, as it happened, Russell, taking her ticket for 
London, found herself in the same carriage with the man who had 
come in search of the stranger at the Red Lion, and acquired an 
amount of information and communicated a degree of zeal which 
stimulated the search on both sides. When they parted in town 
she was provided with an address to which to telegraph instantly 
on finding any trace of the fugitives, and flung herself upon the 
great unknown world of London with a faith and a virulence which 
were equally violent. She did not know where to go nor what to 
do; she had very little acquaintance with London. The 'Trevanions 
had a town house in a street near Berkeley Square, and all that 
she knew was the immediate neighbourhood of that dignified 
centre—of all places in the world least likely to shelter the 
fugitives. She went there, however, in her helplessness, and 
carried consternation to the bosom of the charwoman in charge, 
who took in the strange intelligence vaguely, and gaped and hoped 
as it wasn’t true. ‘So many things is said, and few of ’em ever 
comes true,’ this philosophical observer said. ‘But I’ve come out 
of the middle of it, and I know it’s true, every word,’ she almost 
shrieked in her excitement. The charwoman was a little hard 
of hearing. ‘ We'll hope as it’ll all turn out lies—they mostly 
does,’ she said. This was but one of many rebuffs the woman met 
with. She had spent more than a week wandering about London, 
growing haggard and thin; her respectable clothes growing 
shabby, her eyes wild—the want of proper sleep and proper food 
making a hollow-eyed spectre of the once smooth and dignified 
upper servant—when she was unexpectedly rewarded for all her 
pangs and exertions by meeting Jane one morning, sharply and 
suddenly, turning round a corner. The two women paused by a 
mutual impulse—and then one cried, ‘What are you doing 
here?’ and the other, grasping her firmly by the arm, ‘I’ve 
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‘Caught me! Were you looking for me? What do you want? 
Has anything happened to the children ?’ Jane cried, beginning to 
tremble. 

‘The children ! how dare you take their names in your mouth, 
you as is helping to ruin and shame them? I'll not let you go 
now I’ve got you; oh, don’t think it! I'll stick to you till Iget a 
policeman.’ 

‘A policeman to me!’ cried poor Jane, who, not knowing 
what mysterious powers the law might have, trembled more and 
more. ‘I’ve done nothing,’ she said. 

‘But them as you are with has done a deal,’ cried Russell. 
‘Where is that young man? Oh, I know—I know what he’s been 
and done. I have took an oath on my Bible that Pll track him 
out. If I’m to be driven from my place and my dear children for 
Madam’s sake, she shall just pay for it, I can tell you. You 
thought I’d put up with it and do nothing, but a worm will turn. 
I’ve got it in my power to publish her shame, and I'll do it. I 
know a deal more than I knew when I told master of her goings 
on. But now I’ve got you I'll stick to you, and them as you’re 
with, and I’ll have my revenge, Russell cried, her wild eyes 
flaming, her haggard cheeks flushing ; ‘ I'll have my revenge. Ah!’ 

She paused here with a cry of consternation, alarm, dismay ; 
for there stepped out of a shop hard by, Madam herself, and laid 
a hand suddenly upon her arm. 

‘Russell,’ she said, ‘I am sorry they have sent you away. I 
know you love the children.’ At this a convulsive movement 
passed across her face, which sent through the trembling awe- 
stricken woman a sympathetic shudder. They were one in this 
deprivation, though they were enemies. ‘ You have always hated 
me, I do not know why: but you love the children. I would 
not have removed you from them. I have written to Miss 
Rosalind to bid her have you back when—when she is calmer. 
And you that have done me so much harm, what do you want 
with me?’ said Madam, looking with the pathetic smile which 
threw such a strange light upon her utterly pale face, upon this 
ignorant pursuer. 

‘I’ve come—I’ve come ’—she gasped, and then stood trembling, 
unable to articulate, holding herself up by the grasp she had 
taken with such different intentions of Jane’s arm, and gazing 
with her hollow eyes with a sort of fascination upon the lady 
whom at last she had hunted down. 

‘I think she is fainting,’ Madam said. ‘ Whatever she wants, 
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she has outdone her strength.’ There was a compassion in the 
tone, which, in Russell’s weakened state, went through and through 
her. Her mistress took her gently by the other arm, and led her 
into the shop she had just left. Here they brought her wine and 
something to eat, of which she had the greatest need. ‘My poor 
woman,’ said Madam, ‘ your search for me was vain, for Mr. Jobn 
Trevanion knows where to find me at any moment. You have 
done me all the harm one woman could do another; what could 
you desire more? But I forgive you for my children’s sake. Go 
back, and Rosalind will take you again, because you love them; 
and take care of my darlings, Russell,’ she said, with that ineffable 
smile of anguish ; ‘say no ill to them of their mother.’ 

‘Oh, Madam, kill me!’ Russell cried. 

That was the last that was seen in England of Madam Tre- 
vanion. The woman, overcome with passion, remorse, and long 
fasting and misery, fainted outright at her mistress’s feet. And 
when she came to herself the lady and her maid were both gone, 
and were seen by her no more. 


(To be continued.) 
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